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The changes in agriculture aré so contin- 
sal, that but few realiae to what extent we 
gressed within a little more than a 
half century. It is but a few years more than 
fifty years since the first agricultural paper 
was established and circulated among the 
farmers of New England. Fifty years ago 
but little attention had been given in this 
country to the improvement of stock; the 
breeds of animals then kept were a mixturs 
of such as had been brought together from 
different countries, and bred with little, if 
any, effort to make selections. The result 
was a constant uncertainty, as to what would 
be the value of s colt, calf, lamb or pig, until 
it had arrived to the age of maturity. Now, 
with pure blood animals we are reasonably 
If the class 


have pr 


sure what the progeny will be. 
of animals we desire to breed be cows, we 
know what strain of blood to secure if we 
want quantity of milk, and also what will 
produce richness of milk; if we desire beef 
we are not at loss what breed to secure for 
that purpose. If the class of animals be sheep 
we are able to select breeds that will pro- 
duce wool, either coarse or fine, long or 
short ; or if we want mutton we have breeds 


that are particularly adapted for this pur- | 
If the class of animals be swine, we | 


pose. 
can select a breed,that will give us mature 
hogs at an early age, and of small size, or 
those thet will continue to grow several 
years, and attaina very large size; and if 
we fancy any particular color, we find breeds 
that will be sure to produce it. The advan- 
tages to be derived from thus being able to 
produce aniofals that possess the particular 
qualities we desire can hardly be overestima- 


back a little farther, we shall reach that 
period when the farmers’ wives had to spin 
the yarn and weave the cloth with which to 
clothe and keep warm the whole family. 

When we feel inclined to find fault with 
our condition, it is well to look back to the 
days of our ancestors, and compere their 
condition with ours. 


It is the practice of some good farmers to 
give grass lands a dressing of manure as 
soon as the first crop is off, that the second 
may have something to feed on. The result 
of this practice is very satisfactory, if the 
weather is not too dry, and the manure is in 
that state to be immediately available for 
plant food ; should there be no rain for sev- 
eral weeks, and the mannre is but slightly 
decomposed the result is very far from being 
satisfactory ; in fact the second crop, instead 
of being increased is very much injured. 

When it is thought desirable to manure 
grass lands in July with home-made manure, 
preparation should be made in season to 
bring the manure to a proper condition to be 
immediately available for plant food; this 
should be done by composting the manure, 
and bringing it into a condition so that when 
spread it will at once settle down between 
the grass roots. Ifthe manure is to be pur- 
chased then some of the fine concentrated 
fertilizers will be found to be better than 
barn manure. Whenever fresh barn manure 
is applied to grass land it is better to apply 
it as soon as the second crop of grass is cut, 
thus giving it plenty of time to settle down 
and change to a proper condition to make it 
available for plant food before another crop 
of grass is cut. Coarse manure, spread on 
the surface in the autumn, is very favorably 





acted upon by the frosts; and when spring 
comes, is so far pulverized as to make most 
| of it settle down among the grass roots suf- 
| ficient to be out ot the way of the mower, 
but if such manure should be rpread in the 
summer, the lumps instead of being pulver- 
ized would dry up and become perfectly 
| hard, thus, not only obstructing the mower 
| but so covering some of the grass as to pre- 
vent any growth during the season. 
The conclusion to be drawn from a careful 
| observation, and some practice, is that if 
grass lands are to be manured immediately 
after the first crop is cut, the menure to be 
applied should be fine concentrated Commer- 
cial Fertilizers soluble in water; or barn 
manure that has been composted long enough 
to make it fine. 
Inexperienced persons often make expensive 
mistakes by manuring their mowing lands 


ted. Now each farmer can keep a herd of | immediately after the first crop is harvested, 
cows that possess the particular qualities | without considering the condition the ma- 


that are most valuable for him, but fifty 
years ago he could not. If he was seeking 
for dairy cows that would make yellow 
butter of uniform quality, he could not find 
them. 
that possessed the qualities he desired, there 
was hardly a probability that her progeny 
would be much above an average in quality, 


If he chance to have one in his herd | 


nure should be in to make it at once avail- 
able for the growth of the grass. 


MAKING HAY. 
There is still a great difference of opinion 


as to the best method of making hay so as 
to nave it retain the largest amount of its 


and perhaps possess few it any of the parti- | nutritive qualities. When haying was done 


cular points desired. 


back to such condition of things there would 
be an uncertainty which would create among 
intelligent farmers a constant dissatisfaction» 
as well as continual loss hy the production 
of inferior animals. It is true, we have not 
yet reached perfection, but we have advanced 
to a position far beyond that occupied by 
our grandfathers. 

Che orchards of our grandfathers were 
composed principally of trees that produced 
natural fruit; the process of grafting was 
known and practiced by only a few; in fact 
the varieties of fruit at that time were so 
few, that the most improved orchards, eape- 
cially pear orchards, contained but few va- 
rieties of really good fruit. 

If we consider the strawberry we find a 
still more wonderful progress. From the 
smal] wild fruit we have advanced to the 
large luscious berries of to-day. In whatever 
direction we turn our attention we find a 
wonderful progress has been made in the de- 
partment of fruits; the peach, plum, grape, 
currant and raspberry, all have progressed 
step by step, and are still progressing, 

The progress which we have made in the 
vegetable world, is no less wonderful. Com 
pare the number of kinds which our grand- 
fathers were able to put on their tables, with 
the number we are able to put on ours, and 
we are surprised atthe rapid progress we 
have made. We have made it very quietly ; 
one new vegetable after another has been 
gathered from distant parts of the world and 
added to our collection, and as each new 
species has found its way to our tables we 
welcome it with but little thought or praise; 
Wwe do not stop to consider long enough to 
realize the fact, that to-day the poor man of 
Amcrica is able to put on his table fruits and 
Vegetadies, as luscious and as succulent, as 
could the monarchs of Europe a hundred 
years ago. Thug by constant progress the 
es man has béen lifted to a position on a 
evel with the monarch, at least in one par- 
ticular. 

While great changes have been made in 
the breeds of animals, the varieties of fruits 
and vegetables, there has also been a great 
change in the methods of producing the 
Various crops. It is but little more than 
fifty years since the farmers relied almost 
entirely on the natural grasses to feed their 
stock ; it being a very rare thing for him to 
lay a piece of land down to grass, and when 
he did he relied on the sweepings of the hay 
mow for seed. Alter a crop of Indian corn 
came a crop of winter rye, sown in the corn 
the last time hoeing. The land was then 
left to come up to briers, twitch grass, &c., 
and then used asa pasture. Thousands of 
acres of old pastures in New England show 
the marks of the corn hills made by our an- 
cestors. Now, it we plough and plant a 
Piece of land, when we cease to plant it we 
make it as level as possible, and then sow it 
down with the best varieties of grass seed ; 
in this way we have very much improved 
the quality of our hay, and thus indirectly 
improved our cattle. 

Great changes have also been made in 
*gricultural implements; fifty years ago 
most of farmers were using the old wooden 
Plough, with ite strips of iron to protect it; 
the old heavy hoe that was almost always 

on the handle was in universal use; 
scythe with three times the necessary 
‘mount of metal was the only implement in 
use to cut grass. The horse mower, tedder, 
= Take were unthought of, and so were 
the improved harrows and cultivators; in 
he fifty years ago farming was a business 
exercised principally the §muacular 
- Every operation on the farm, from 
ing upjof the land to the threshing 

oe grain, was one continual strain on the 
Physical powers of the farmer. If we go 


What was true of the | 
cow was true of all animals. If we had to go | 


entirely by hand work, while some would get 
the hay in the same day it was cut, others 
would make it at least three days ; and while 
some would spread it out very thin, that the 
sun might shine on nearly every stalk, others, 
after the first day, kept it in small heaps and 
let it make in the shade; each contending 
that his way was the best. 

Since the introduction of machinery farm- 
ers do not vary so much in their methods, 
in fact they cannot if they usethe machines. 
Under the old methods the mowers, most of 
them, were in the field early in the morning 
cutting the grass wher the dew was on, but 
now with the mowing machine the farmer 
finds it for his interest to wait until the dew 
is off when he rapidly cuts the grass, leaving 
it lying, not in compact masses but spread 
over the land as even as it grew; from this 
position it is repeatedly turned over by the 
tedder, keeping it as much as possible in the 
air and sunshine. Whether or rot this be the 
best wav it is evidently the cheapest. Fine 
grass no doubt can be cured in this way very 
well, but coarse grass, if kept in the sun all 
of the time, dries on the outside so hard as 
to prevent the moisture from escaping from 
the inside ; so that when it is packed away in 
the barn it slowly makes its way out until 
the outside is quite damp, thus causing the 
hay to come out smoky. To prevent this 
it should be heaped up in the field after 
having one day’s sunshine and permitted to 
stand over one day, when the moisture will 
come fo the surface and can be at once dried 
off. 

Clover cannot be well made by keeping it 
in the sun and air all the time ; by this meth- 
od many of the leaves are lost and the 
stalks do not dry through. We have never 
found a better method to make clover hay 
than to open it to the sun six or eight hours 
and then rake up in heaps of about thirty- 
five pounds each when dry; let them stand 
one day, then make them over; in two or 
three days more, if the weather be good, it 
will be in a condition to get in, after turning 
the heaps over to the sun for an hour. Clo. 
ver made in this way will be very fragrant, 
all the leaves being on the stalks, and the 
blossems almost as perfect in color as when 
growing. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD WATER 
FOR CATTLE. 


In purchasing a pasture the value of a 
never failing supply of good water should 
not be overlooked, for good feed with bad 
water is not much better than poor feed with 
good water. A smali pond fed by surface 
drainage is always muddy and otherwise 
very impure, besides being often low if not 
entirely dried up. A good spring on a side 
hill makes avery desirable drinking place 
for both man and beast ; but the best water 
supply is a constantly running stream of 
good water; this cannot always be had ; but 
when @ pasture is found that has such a 
stream running through it it adds very much 
to its value, more than either buyers or sel- 
lers usually consider it; therefore when one 
is in search of a pasture and finds one with 
a good stream running through it, he will be 
very likely to be able to buy it for less than 
its real value. in such pastures the cattle 
will not only have a constant supply of good 
water but the land on either side of the 
stream will furnish feed that is aiways ac- 
ceptable during the dry portion of the sea- 





son. The owner of such pastures is saved the 
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trouble of looking after the supply of water 
and the labor of cleaning out the pond sev- 
eral times in the season, as he is often com- 
pelled to keep up the supply. When cows 
are obliged to depend on a surface fed pond 
for water they often get a short supply, and 
the owner does not know it until the cows 
fail to give the usual supply of milk. 

Mileh cows are often compelled to drink 
water made thick with mud and slime, be- 
cause their owners fail to give the subject of 
water that attention which its importance 
demands. Farmers should not forget to 
make frequent examinations of the water 
supply for their cattle. 

In localities where there are hille one or 
two hundred feet high, if there are not natu~ 
ral springs that come to the surface, it is in 
most places so situated very easy to dig a 
well half way up the hill, and put a pipe in 
it to lead the water into a tank located down 
the hill, where it will be below the bottom 
of the well. In this way a constant supply 
of pure water can be obtained at a trifling 
expense, except the labor. On level land 
this cannot be done, but where a herd of fif- 
teen or twenty cows are kept it will pay to 
dig a large well and pump the water up with 
a good windmill. The advantages thus 
gained over poor water would soon pay for 
both the well and mill. 
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THE LAST OF THAT COMMON COW. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


You will find in the Ploughman of Feb. 
10, 1883, a statement of what that common 
cow did at that time. Now she is dead 
from milk fever. And as Iam ata loss to 
know why, I will let you and your numerous 
readers know how she was fed and taken 
care of, thinking that it might be of some 
benefit to them if not to me. I wish to hear 
from you, or some of your readers, through 
the Ploughman, stating their opinion in re- 
gard to the cause of her having milk fever. 
I have owned cows for forty years and have 
taken care of them fifty years: Never had 
any trouble or sickness of any consequence 
until this case. When on the 27th of De- 








cember, 1883, I commenced to set her milk 


to make butter, she was giving twenty-two 
pounds of milk per day; did not increase in 
quantity more than one pound on any day 
during the month. On the 26th of January 
1883, she gave eighteen pounds of milk, the 
least of any day during the month. I re- 
duced her grain fed that day to two quarts 
of shorts per day, gave her gradually less 
than that quantity of shorts nearly one 
week; from that time until March 27 she 
had no feed of any kind but hay and water; 
from March 27th, then due to calve, sheJhad 
two quarts of shorts with hay and water all 
she would eat. In drying her up of milk 
after January 26th, 1883, I milked her 
once per day until Feb. 3rd, then I let her 
go one day without milking, then two days, 
then three days, then four days, then five 
days. Uddersome lumpyand milk lumpy 
at the last time milking. She seemed to 
me to dry up right, being dry about three 
weeks before due to calve. She calved 
April the fourth,at 6 P. M., calf sucked, 
then I milked a common water pail about 
three quarts full; at 9 P. M., gave her one 
pail warm water with two quarts of shorts; 
cleaned all right; next morning appeared 
bright and all right, calf sucked, milked 
about three quarts of milk, gave her hay, all 
she would eat and one pail warm water, with 
one quart of shorts. At noon she refused 
to eat or drink, eves dull; I went to Boston 
for veterinary surgeon; did not succeed in 
getting him to see her until after 6 P. M.; 
she died at 8 P. M., just 26 hours after calv- 
ing. What I wished to know is why she 
should have milk fever under the circum- 
stances? When [ fed her from Dec. 27th to 
January 26th, she never left as much as one 
teaspoonful of any grain that I gave her; 
always anxious for more if she could get it; 
she never had more than three quarts of 
corn meal in one day with shorts and car- 
rots; of carrots she had four quarts daily, 
shorts varied in quantity from one to two 
quarts per day; gave her grouud oats, the 
most any one day eight quarts; when she 
had ccrn meal she had no ground oats; 
when ground oats, no shorts or corn meal. 


RosBERrtT Ross, 
No. 16 Gerry Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


BONE MANURE FOR PASTURES. 


An English paper, in commenting upon 
the subject, remarks that the Cheshire dairy 
farmer, by free use of bone manure laid on 
the grass lands, makes his farm which at one 
time, before the application of bone manure, 
fed -_ twenty head of cows, now feed 
forty. In Cheshire two-thirds or more, gen- 
erally three-fourths, of a dairy farm are kept 
in perfect pasture, the remainder in tillage. 
Its dairy farmers are commonly bound to 
lay the whole of their manure, not on the 
arable, but on the grass land, purchasing 
what may be necessary for the arable. The 
chief improvement besides drainage consists 
in the application of bone manure. In the 
milk of each cow, in its urine,in its manure 
in the bones of each calf reared and sold off 
a farm parts with as much earthly phos- 
phates of lime as it contained in half a hun- 
dred weight of bone dust. Hence the ad- 
vantage of returning this mineral manure 
by boning grass lands. The o— of 
bones now commonly given in Cheshire to 
an imperial acre of grass Jand is 1,290 to 1,- 
500 weight. This dressing on pasture land 
will last seven or eight years, and on mowed 
and about half that period. 


tar To induce a vigorous growth all 
plants should be grown in good rich soil; 
composed of decayed sods and well rotted 
manure, mixed with sufficient sandy road- 
drift to make it porous, anc nearly all should 
be re-potted as soon as the are 
growing in is thoroughly filled with roots. 
n re-potting use pots only one size larger— 
or about one inch more in diameter—than 
the plants have been growing in. 





t#” The two most important things to be 
observed in taking care of plants in the 
house, are to secure a degpes of hast 
and to furnish a sufficient amount of water, 
and no more. Some plants require more 
heat than others; and nearly all plants re- 
quire more heat when growing vigorously, 
or flowering, than when in a state of rest. 


garding this trouble. The cause is due to 
an insufficiency of lime. 
shells are 
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4@ Al) questions tothe Editor, desiring answer 
through the Ploughman, shouS be accompanied by 
fall name of the correspondent. 


“ TIMOTAY” AND “ HERDS GRASS” 
— ORCHARD GRASS.” 


Bditor Maseachusetis Ploughman: 


There seems to be a difference of opinion 
in regard to the names “Timothy” and 
“Herds Grass,” many contending they are 
one and the same thing. Will you please 
enlighten us on this subject and help settle a 
long-mooted question? At the South this 
grass is not known as Timothy, but goes 
under some other name. What is Orchard 
Grass P Yours T. 8 C. 

New Market, N. H., July 3. 

In New England, Timothy and Herds 
Grass are names that represent one kind of 
Grass (Pheleum pratense) but farmers in this 
locality usually use the term “ Herds Grass,” 
In some portions of the South Herds Grass 
means Red Top (Agrostis vulgaris.) In 
giving the names of grasses it is important 
that the botanical name should be given, 
thus avoiding the confusion which numerous 
local names are very likely to cause. Orch- 
ard grass (Dactylis glomeratis) is a distinct 
variety having marked peculiarities ; grows 
very rapidly and is highly nutritious, is in- 
clined to grow in bunches, therefore should 
be sown thickly without mixture with other 
grass. Some farmers believe this to bea 
very desirable grass to grow, while others 
condemn it. It is evident that while on some 


farms this grass produces very large crops ‘ 


on others it fails to produce a fair crop, 
hence the difference in opinion.—[Eb. 





THE BEST TIME TO TRIM GRAPE 
VINES. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


I have noticed many trim their vines late 
in the Spring, and the result is severe bleed- 
ing and subsequent injury to the vine. I 
have had some friendly arguments with those 
who think differently on the subject, they 

contending that to trim the vine in the 
| Spring, and the bleeding, is no injury to it. 
Perhaps it might not be so injurious to trim 
| @ little after the leaves have put forth, but I 
| have had no great experience in this. Please 
|enlighten us and oblige A SuBsCRIBER. 
| ew Market, N. H., July 3. 
| We do not believe that it is best to trim 
| vines so late in the Winter or so early in the 
| Spring as to have the vines bleed freely, 
| notwithstanding men of high entelligence 
| declare that bleeding does not injure the 
vines. The vines should be trimmed before 
the first of March, when there is usually but 
little danger of bleeding ; if the trimming be 
delayed until the sap begins to flow we be- 
lieve it best to delay the work until the 
leaves appear, when they can be trimmed 
without any danger of bleeding. Trimming 
grape vines is a subject which almost every 
one has a positive opinion, each one believ- 
ing his way to be the best. Some use the 
knife very little, keeping the vine in proper 
form by pinching the vines back in the Sum- 
mer, when the shoots have grown as far as 
it is thought desirable, while others practice 
pruning both Summer and Winter; still 
others trim but very little at any season of 
the year. Good fruit is grown by all of the 
different methods, but large fruit is best 
grown by severe pruning.—[ Eb. 





—— 


“BROMUS RACEMOSUS.” 


Editor Massachusetis Ploughman: 

Will you please inform me through the 
Ploughman what the name of grass is which 
I enclose to you, and its merits as food for 
cattle ; also, if the seed if ripened is of any 
value for feed? and much oblige a sub- 
scriber. J. M. 

Mt. Pleasant, June 18, 1883. 

This grass evidently belongs to the Bromus 
family, and approaches very nearly to the 
variety known by the name of “Bromus 
racemosus,” but it is evidently a cross be- 
tween two varieties. This is not a desirable 
grass to grow; it being an annual it must 
be sown every year to get a crop, and when 
grown it is not a very nutritious grass. We 
should not advise ripening the seed, but 
should recommend cutting while green to 
rid the lend of it,as among the smaller 
grains, it may be considered as an unde- 
sirable weed. 

Some years ago an effort was made to in- 
troduce one variety of this grass into culti- 
vation, but its undesirable qualities were 
soon discovered, and its cultivation aban- 
doned.—[Ep. 


ANTS. 

A correspondent of the New York Times 
says: ‘There is one way and only one, of 
ridding the house, closets, cake pails, sugar 
barrels, etc., of red ants or black, big or lit- 
tle. When you find them on your premises 
get ready tea kettles of boiling water—plen- 
ty of it. Go out of doors, look carefully all 
over the paths and walks, if in the country; 
if in the city, look over the flagging in the 
areas, both front snd back. Scald every 
little hole you see with a mould of little pel- 
lets around it; it is the home of the 
act. On a sunny day, those pellets 
are brought out of the nests to dry. 
When the weather in damp, or soon will be, 
you will see nothing but little holes in the 
ground. The ants are ‘at home.’ Scald 
them. If vour cellar is not cemented, hunt 
the pests there; very likely you will find lots 
of them. When the work here recommend- 
ed has been done, clean out your closets, 
sugar pails, eyerything in the closets; rub 
fine salt on the shelves, lay clean yellow pa- 
per on them, and put back the dishes. In 
the cracks of the floor and around the sur- 
face of said closets should be placed ground 
red pepper. When they make a raid, 


odie months, give them a 
FARE TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS. 
A certain number of tools, and some skill 


in their use, will often save the farmer much 
time in 


expense in 
be able to Jim wm J 





or painted under the pin, that it may be 
mptly returned to its place and any mi 
one detected. 





partments for different sized nails, screws, 
nuts and bolts. Common farm implements 
and tools, such as hoes, spades, shovels, 
forks, rakes and scythes, may be in the same 
room, on the opposite side, and the same 
precaution taken to keep every one in its 
place.—[Selected. 


| Stock B epantment, 


THE CATTLE TRADE. 


[Iowa Homestead.] 


Advices from ranches in Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Colorado, Texas, Idaho, “Wyoming, 
dian Territory, Montana and Nevada show 
the large cattle business in those sections is 
in a very thriving condition. The percent- 
age of loss is small, ranging from 1 to 20 
per cent., or an average of 3 1-3 per cent, for 
the whole of the districts. The grestest loss 
is said to be in Idaho, Indian Territory and 
Kensas. Kansas is the only state in which 
there has been an increase in the shipment 
of beeves for the season, but the general 
average condition of the cattle on the ranges 
18 reported to be worse when compared with 
the corresponding period last year, but alli 
the other sections report an average better 
condition of stock than last spring. The 
shipmert of beeves will on an average com- 
mence about the same time as in ordinary 
years. In the northwest, however, the ship- 
ping will be sbout a month later. An aver- 
age increase in calves of about 25 per cent. 
is reported. Cattle are bringing from $2 te 
$10 per head higher than last year, and the 
average advance is about $5.80 per head. 
The best feature is the average increase of 
improved bulls in use on the ranches, there 
being 10 per cent. more improved bulls in 
use than last spring. Short-hoins predomi- 
nant, but the demand for Herefords is in- 
creasing, and many are in favor of the polled 
Angus. Hay for winter use is being put up, 
to a much larger extent than in former years, 
and in the southwest a great deal of fenc- 
ing is being put up, but in the northwest, 
where the lands are public and liable to be 
invaded by the squatter, there is not so 
much being done. ‘See the past winter 
the losses were chiefly old cows, heifers 
calving, and young stock. Disease is ab- 
sent from most of the ranges, with the ex. 
ception of a few cases of hlackleg, caused by 
the overfattening of calves. 


Che Horse, 


PAWING HORSES. 





—~ 





A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune 
says: ; 

“The habit of pawing can be overcome in 
most cases by lifting the foot and holding it 
up for a while each time the horse begins to 
paw. To give the horse his first lesson, put 
on an old harness, buckle «strap around 
each of the forward fetlocks, attach a small 
rope five or six feet long to each strap, pass 
the ropes a ings or loops on the to 
of the saddle, take the horse to a soft, smoo 

t sc that he will not be lisble to get hurt, 
gict the saddle tight so that it will not turn, 
take up one forward foot and hold it up for 
some ten or fifteen minutes by making the 
rope fast at the ring on the saddle. The 
object of this lesson to teach the horse that 
standing on three legs is tiresome and disa- 
greeable work ; and also to teach him that 
his foot is held by a superior power, and that 
he canr.ot put it down without the consent 
of that power. For him to get these idess 
he needs to stand long enough to get very 
tired of it, and needs to do his best to get his 
foot free before he can realize that it is im- 
possible for him to free it. Having given 
this lesson, put the horse in the place where 
he is in the habit of doing the most pawing, 
and when he lifts either foot, take that foot 
up by pulling on the rope attached to it, and 
hold it for a short time only. Ihe object 
of this lesson is to teach the horse that it is 
when and only when he lifts his foot to paw 
that the control of it is taken from him. 
When he learns that he will probably stop 
the practice, but for him to get this idea the 
foot must be taken and held long enough for 
him to realize that it is held every time he 
attempts to paw. In this, asin all teach- 
ing and all disciplinary work, the teacher 
and governor needs a good supply of 





That bee keeping may be made a valuable 
adjunct to the minor profit of a farm, no 
one, who has Co the matter an intelligent 
and fair trial will, for a moment, doubt. 
Farmers who depend upon the o!d methods 
of box hives and brimstone killing, have 
abandoned the business in disgust. Others, 
who have studied the nature and habits of 
the bee and have kept abreast of the times 
by adopting the latest improvements and us- 
ing common-sense appliances, have general- 
ly been favored with success. The unani- 
mous opinion among the latter class is that 
no single feature of the farm will produce 
mo ady cash for so small an outlay of 
capital and for the labor and time required, 
than bee-culture.—[American Farmer. 


GROWING HEDGES. 


BY T. G. YEOMANS, WALWORTH, N. Y. 


[The Gardners’ Monthly.] 


To grow a hedge successfully,a few mat- 
ters of importance stould receive careful at- 
tention. First, make choice of good plants, 
as uniform in size as may be, cutting off the 
tip of the tap-root, and the top about two 
inches above the collar; and plant in single 
row, plant six inches apart, and cultivate as 
well as one would a row of potatoes. In 
the spring, one year from planting, cut hack 
to within six inches of the former cut, and 
the second spring cut again to about nine to 
twelve inches from the — cut; if it 
grows well leave it about one foot higher 
each spring at cutting, till it reaches the 
height desired, giving it at top the desired 
shape, pointed to the center, and sloping 
sharply about half way (from top) to the 
ground. : 
Spring pruning causes more vigorous 
growth, while summer pruning checks or re- 
tards it; thus the trimming in spring, till 
the hedge is formed, tends to grow it quick- 
ly. Let all future trimming be in summer, 
which will be easily done while the wood is 
soft, and check Fad atc easily keep- 
ing the hedge in form with only a small 
amount of pruning, which should be done 
two or three times during the growing sea- 
son, and will thus be less labor than one 

ing of hard wood; at all times keep the 
Coase ms more perfect form. 


tw” The Tribune and Farmer says: 
“Thorough tillage not cers adds to the yield 
of corn, but it is of decided benefit in pre- 
fering the ground for subsequent crops. 
ence it is essential that a cultivator or 
moving much of 
eularly j 








Eorrespondence. 


HORSE RAISING IN COLORADO. 


Special Correspondence of the Mass. 
Ploughman. 

Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
Colorado is the great growing State of 
the West. Of its over one hundred thou- 
sand square miles of territory, upwards of 
one half is adapted to the successful raising 


In-| of horses, cattle and sheep, and must, for a 


long series of years, be devoted to these in- 
dustries. The lands are of two kinds. Those 
on the East of the Rocky Mountains 
are broad, undulating prairies, intersected 
by a few rivers and small streams, which 
furnish water for the herds of cattle which 
may subsist on the plains. ‘these are a 
continuation of the Nebraska plains of the 
North, and stretch away into New Mexico 
and Texas on the South. In this district 
the prairies are covered with a rich growth 
of grass, which is nourished by the snows 
and rains of the winter and spring. This 
grass grows to a height of about six inches, 
and as the summer advances becomes dry, 
and retains all its valuable qualities as food 
for horses and cattle. This natural hay is 
very nutritious and fattens the cattle which 
feed upon it, equally with the Eastern cured 
and housed hay. On this grass and hay the 
herds of the West live and thrive for the 
whole year, without other shelter in summer 
or winter than that which is furnished by 
the bar claims of the ravines and rivers, and 
the prairie elevations. The lands among 


river bottoms between mountain ranges. 
On all of these lands the rich gramna and 
bunch grasses grow in great profusion, and 
on them the wild herds of horses, deer, 
buffalo, bison, and other wild animals of the 
Rockies have always subsisted. This rich, 
natural food is everywhere abundant, and 
has never been so plentiful as it is the 
present season, as the late spring rains have 
given an unusual supply of water to these 
grassy plains. As a water supply for the 
streams, the melting snow of the mountains 
is a constant reservoir, and when the rains 
cease, the streams are filled with these 
waters, which serve for grazing, but not for 
agricultural purposes, in their natural 
courses. 


horses and cattle the best opportunity to 
carry on their enterprises, and requires 
agriculturists to fence their lands wherever 
they may locate on the river bottoms, and 
gives to cattle owners unrestricted ranges, 
without fences or other hindrances to the 
successful prosecution of their labors. 


Horse Raising Hitherte Neglected. 

In the last ten years the great cattle in- 
terests of the West have presented such sure 
and profitable inducement to capital, and 
the demand has been so great and exhaust- 
less that to-day nearly every range in the 
country suitavle for the subsistence of cattle 
is occupied to its full capacity, and the re- 
sult has been that from the small, hardy, 
native and Texan cattle to start from as a 
base, our ranges are to-day covered with 
millions of the finest quality of beef pro- 
ducing cattle in the world, affording a sup- 
ply capable of meeting a large foreign de- 
mand, and making us the leading country in 
the world in this enterprise. 

But while this great industry has been 
built up to its present magnificent propor- 
tions, Horse raising has been neglected, and 
it is but recently since the largely increasing 
demand, that this interest is beginning to 
receive the attention it demands. Every 
reason can be presented why the same and 
even better results can be attained with 
horses as has been with cattle. 

We have the same hardy native stock to 
start from in the shape of our “Bronchos” 
or native horses, most of which, it is true, 
since the advent of civilization, have been 
bred to other horses, perhaps of question- 
able pedigree. But the results have been 
satisfactory, and- we have a larger horse 
containing the same qualities of endurance, 
of nerve, bottom, and capabilities of with- 
standing hardships that is so characteristic 
of our “Broncho.” 

These horses can be raised on ranges 
where cattle will not subsist, owing to their 
being able to range so much further from 
water and feeding so much closer than cattle. 
There are millions of acres of good grazing 
land which can not be used for cattle, owing 
to a scarcity of water, that will raise large 
herds of horses. Two miles from water is a 
long distance for cattle to range, while for 
horses it is no uncommon thing for them to 
go five times thet distance. Many of these 
ranges exist and-are waiting for the enter- 
prise that will take advantage of the induce- 
ments they offer. 

From what has already been said it will 
be seen that horses have the advantage of 
our cattle in a time of drouth, being able to 
range greater distances for food and water. 
They also feed much closer, and will get a 
good living on ranges from which cattle 
have been removed for want of feed. They 
are less liable to loss from storms in the 
winter. Unlike cattle, which will drift for 
hundreds of miles before our heavy storms 
looking for food, water, or bare ground, en- 
tailing to the owner great expense in getting 
them back, the horse very seldom leaves his 
range, and he may be-seen, as soon as the 
storm is passed, pawing through the snow 
for the grass underneath. Men of experi- 
ence with both horses and cattle admit that 
the horses belonging to the large herds of 
cattle very seldom leave their range, and 
scarcely ever is one lost on sccount of 
storms; while cattle on the other hand 
jeave by thousands, and die in large nug- 
bers from fatigue, exposure, and hunger, un- 
less speedy relief is found. 

Merses in America. 
Where are they coming from in the 
future? Within the past few years this 
question has presented itself in a new light 
to our consumers and dealers. The price of 
horses has been steadily advancing, until it 
seems as though a limit must be reached, 
and still the demand 1s inereasing steadily 
and the supply diminishing. The States 
east of the Missouri River and Canada from 
which the great West has in a large measure 





the mountains are either great parks or wide P 


Celerade Favors Growing Interests. 

The larger number of the counties are 
grazing sections, and the laws of the State 
favor the interests of herders in preference 
to farmers. This gives to the raisers of 


depended for her supply, has been steadily 
drained until a new source must be found. 
Scotland and France, the two countries from 
which the most of our imported stock is ob- 
tained, are becoming alarmed for their own 
supply, and are fast putting into effect 
measures to protect it. 

The United States stand second only to 
any country in the world in the number of 
horses used in its limit. A close estimate 
places the number at over 15,000,000 nead. 
A study of statistics show that in less 
than ten years all the horses now in exis- 
tence will be gone. Taking thie into con- 
sideration, and the rapidly increasing de- 
mand in this and other countries, and the 
question presents itself in all its importance. 
In a subsequent paper we may discuss more 
at length this matter of supply and demand, 
and the unusual attractions that horse rais- 
ing asa separate branch of industry holds 
out to capitalists in the East. We may also 
hint at some of the methods by which these 
schemes are made practical and successful, 
so that investors may not act blindly in their 


disposal of funds. CoLoRraDo. 
July 7, 1883. 





Horticulture. 


+N Oe PR re re re rere rere re ra re rerare- 


HOW APPLES ARE SOLD IN ENG- 
LAND. 
[Green's Fruit Grower.] 


There are five auctioneers in the business 
in Liverpool, and all the apples received are 
sold by them. The sale is held in a large 
amphi-theatre, in the centre of which is a 
large table on which a barrel of each mark is 
oured outas a sample. Each auctioneer 
sells for three-quarters of an hour ata time, 
and the sales continue if necessary, till 10 
o’clock at night. Apples are soldin lots of 
twenty barrels each. The understanding is 
that the apples shall be perfectly tight in the 
barrel, when such bring 25 shillings per bar- 
rel; “shakers,” or those not tightly packed, 
will bring 4 shillings less. The next grade 
is “wet and wasted,” which brings only half 
the price of the best. The Baldwin is the 
only variety sold to any amount; it is the 
only one which can be obtained in sufficient 
uantity to sell by the thousand barrels. 
tail lots and odds and ends are not want- 
ed. Sales are held three days in a week. 
The trade dates from about ten years ago. 
When it became apparent that New England 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


“THE SYRINGAS.” 


BY CHARLES M. HOVEY. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

The Syringas, or Mock Orange, as they 
are often called, are not syringas at all, but 
the name has become so familiar that it is 
hardly possible to change it. The true 
syringas are the lilacs, and the correct name 
is Philadelphus. 

However, the true name is not so impor- 
tant to us just now as some account of these 
common but certainly very beautiful shrubs; 
almost indispensable in any collection how- 
ever small, possessing the many qualities so 
eminently desirable, being hardy, quick 
growing, easily transplanted, flourishing in 
any soil, and flowering in the greatest pro- 
fusion for two to four weeks, Succeeding 
the lilacs and many other shrubs whose 
period of bloom is generally in May, the 
Syringas begin to bloom about the middle 
of June, with the earliest varieties, and con- 
tinue with the later ones till July. 

Many years ago we had in general collec- 
tion but one variety whose floweis possessed 
a sickish perfume which rendered it objec- 
tionable; but the introduction of other 
species which are not only far more beauti- 
ful, but almost inodorous, has given them a 
new claim to our notice, and placed them 
among the most attractive of flowering 
shrubs. Indeed, I know of nothing more 
truly beautiful than the R. thyrsiflora, with 
its snowy plumes two to four feet in length, 
on long stems, which entirely cover the 
bushes ten feet high. 

The Philadelphuses form a distinct natural 
order known as the Philadelphiacee, and 
are most of them natives of America, The 
other allied plants are Decumana and 
Deutzia. They are easily raised from seeds, 
and a careful selection of seeds would un- 
doubtedly result in the production of very 
fine varieties. I have one seedling with 
very large flowers, which measure 2 1-2 
inches in diameter, about the size and gen- 
eral aspect of the Cherokee rose, an elegant 
shrub. 

Those who are only familiar with the old 
kind so common in all old gardens, can 





could raise apples enough for its own con- 
sumption, the New York growers began to 
ship. In packing, a basket of high-colored 
and medium-sized specimens are placed in 


is very little demand for sweet apples. 


will decay. 


the bottom of the barrel as close as possible,| 1. 
with the stems all down, and the barrel is 
shaken as often as 4 basketful is put in. It 
is filled half an inch above the chimes, the 
head is pressed in by means of a screw, and 
the barrel is then turned over and marked 
on the face head, so that when opened it 
shows an even and uniform surface. Apples 
thus faced will bring from twenty-five to 
fifty cents more than those not faced. There 


A 
ples are sometimes shipped in warm a « 
er, when later shipments, in cooler weather, 


scarcely form any idea of the finer species 
and varieties. The following is a brief 
notice of some of the most distinct : 


Stock Department, 


TA AAAAAAAAAAA AAAS 


FOUL IN THE FOOT. 


(Frank Smith, M.R.C.V.S., in Farm and Home.) 


Nature.—Foul in the foot, or bustiar foul, 
is by many regarded as analogous to the 
foot-rot of sheep. It is an affection confined 
wholly and solely to the ox tribe, and has 
its location in the interdigital structures im- 
mediately above and between the claws. 
The disease is essentially an inflammation of 
the interdigital substances, brought about 
by irritation produced in various ways, and 
is frequently accompanied by a deal of sup- 
puration—the burrowing of matter heneath 
the hoof at times going on to such an extent 
as to induce fungoid growths, or ulceration 
with sloughing of the more sensitive struc- 
tures, and a deal of fever of the system. The 
disease affects the front more than the back 
part of the feet, is more frequent in spring 
and autumn, and is comparatively seldom 
seen in cattle wholly confined to sheds. 
Causes.—Foreign agents, such as stones, 
dirt, etc., getting between the digits and 
setting up irritation, followed by lameness ; 
irregular and over growth of the hoofs; 
hardened accumulations of dirt, and any in- 
jury from external violence or penetration by 
thorns or nails. Keeping cattle in damp 
meadows or sheds, whereby the horn becomes 
so saturated and softened by the moisture 
that the wearing action of the pasturage in- 
duces separation of the hoofs at the coronet, 
and affords easy insinuation for any sub- 
stance which may be handy, is perhaps a 
more frequent cause than any. It is also 
known to be a result of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. 

Symptoms,—The first thing that attracts 
attention is the lameness of the animal. At 
pasture it hobbles along in a queer manner, 
should two feet be dis-ased, and gives evi- 
dence of suffering acute pain; or, it is 
noticed to be lying down continually, and, 
unlest obliged to go, will not getup to feed. 
In the shed it walks with much difficulty, 
rests the leg, and does not readily get over 
from side to side. Ifthe feet are examined, 
a “etid dark colored discharge can be seen 
oozing from between the digits, and there 
may be a raw surface having a tendency to 
ulcerate. In some instances a hard semi- 
horny fungoid growth may be apparent, in 
others a mass of proud flesh. Usually on 
picking the foot up and carefully examining 
between the digits, the horn is found more 
or less detached from the structure beneath, 
and hangs in small shreds. ‘There isa aeal 
of heat and swelling about the fetlock which 

has a tendency to proceed up the leg. In 
the majority of cases the animal will be very 
feverish, off its appetite, and doing badly. 





Philadelphia coronarius. The Mock 


found it in a wild state. 


scribe a shrub so well known. 





Che Poultry Interest. 


One of our most successful breeders re- 


raising turkeys is to take care, and take care 
all summer ; and even then you cannot raise 
them, for sometimes they will not lay, or 
they will not hatch, or something will befall 
them. Sometimes we raise turkeys without 
much care, when the season is specially 
favorable, but generally the measure of care 
is the measure of success. A boy ten or 
twelve years old, with a little direction from 
his father, can easily take care of two hun- 
dred turkeys, and he cannot earn so much 
money on the farm in any other way. It is 
an old maximj that if a thing is worth 
doing it is worth doing well. Some may 
think this constant care is too much trouble 
to raise turkeys. This is a tree country, and 
you can omit any part, or the whole, of these 
suggestions. If you know a better course, 
by all means pursue it. This painstaking 
has made turkey-raising about as sure as 
any other branch of farm industry. I have 
usually kept from eight to ten turkeys as 
breeders, and have raised from nincty-nine 
to one hundred ina summer. In 1860 I 
sold my turkeys for twenty-seven cents & 
pound, amounting to $280.40. In 1869 I 
sold for twenty-five to twenty-seven cents a 
pound, gross amount of sales, $386.14. That 

ear I kept an account of expenses, and cal- 
culated the net profit at $213.58. In 18701 
sold for twenty-five cents a pound ; amount 
of sales, $311.32. In 1871 sold for eigh- 
teen cents a pound; gross amount of sales, 
$286.23. I would rather raise turkeys and 
sell at fifteen cents than to raise pork and 
sell at ten centsa pound. Perhaps in fat- 
tening pork you can save the manure better, 
but the turkey droppings, if gathered and 
savedjevery week and kept dry are worth 
half as much as guano, and are certainly 
worth a cent a pound. 

The turkey crop is steadily increasing in 
value, not more by the increased number of 
farmers who make this a specialty in their 
poultry raising, than by the increased atten- 
tion and skill of those who have long been 
in the business. Care in selecting stock fer 
breeding brings ample rewards. The pros- 
pect was never better than now for the ex- 
tension of the business among the farmers 
who havea good range and good markets. 
The average size of turkeys in the districts 
where the business is made a specialty is 
steadily increasing and we look for still 
further improvements.—{ Lancaster Farmer. 


——— 


THE BEST DUCK FOR MARKET 


{Farm, Field and Fireside.) 

There is a great deal in the breed, for the 
Pekin is tar superior to the puddle duck, 
and the Aylesbury and Rouen are as much 
above our common kinds as they can be. Say 
whet we may in favor of the fine breeds, it is 

rhaps not known to all that the plumpest, 
best formed, and most salable duck is that 
produced by mating the Muscovey drake 
with the common kinds. The cross gives a 
very hardy duck, and they grow rapiuly and 
to a large size. The cross cannot be carried 
beyond this, however, for, like the produce 
of the ass anc horse—mule—the progeny is 
sterile, and cannot be used for breeding pur- 
poses. Were it not for this obstacle in the 
way, the Muscovey drake would be used on 
every farm, but most persons do not seem 
inclined to undertake the crossing of these 
breeds on account of being compelled to 
keep two or more breeds in order to keep up 
the stock. Muscovey Jucks are scarce now, 
and seem to be running out. It isa breed 
that should be attended to, forif in the 
hands of a good breeder there would be 
quite a lively demand for them. There will 
be no doubt of the purity of a Muscovey, 
for they tolerate no mingling of other blood. 
tr The dandelion has of late become 
very popular as a salad herb in England. 
It requires the same routine in the way vf 
culture as Chicory, viz., sow in April in 
drills, take up the roots when fully grown 
in autumn, and plant in a dark warm cellar 
or mushroom house. The young blanched 
leaves are excellent for making up winter 


marks on this point: One great secret of 


and crowded with branches. 


able when in abundance. 

2. P. coronarius flore pleno or the Double 
Mock Orange. Very similar to the parent, 
only the flowers are double, and the 
bush of a much dwarfer habit, scarcely 
growing more than four or five feet. 

3. P. inodoreus. The scentless flowered 
Philadelphus. A native of South Carolina, 
where, however, it is very scarce; the flowers 
are larger and whiter than P. coronarius. 
It is not quite so hardy as the other sorts. 

4. P. Zeyheri. Zeyhers Philadelphus,also 
a native of America. A showy and fine 
shrub, with large handsome flowers in more 
profusion than those already named. 

5. P. floribundus. In general appearance 
like the last, but the long stems are more 
profusely covered with its pure white scent- 
less flowers. 

6. P. Satzumianus. A very graceful 
variety we received from Belgium many 
years ago. It is of rather slender habit, but 
very hardy, and the tiny end branches are 
covered with rather small white flowers 
which do not expand like the others, but re- 
tain a kind of cup shape, quite delicate and 
fine. 

7. P. thyrsiflora. The Thyrse flowered 
Philadelphus, This is by far the grandest 
of the group, growing to a very large size, 
in fact almost a small tree. We received 
it from England a great many years ago, 
where it was introduced from the North 
west coast. Some of the old plants im- 
ported thirty years ago and which had 
reached so large a size that I was obliged to 
cut them down last season, were twenty feet 
high, with ten or twelve stems, and were 
clothed with flowers from the stem to the 
top. The flowers are very large, of the 
snowiest white, with yellow stamens. It is 
the last to bloom, keeping up the succession 
until July. 

The great beauty of this very fine species 
is its habit and the disposition of the flowers. 
It is erect in growth, and the terminal 
shoots are very strong, sometimes nearly 
four feet long. These stems are clothed 
with laterals from the base to the tip all 
about one length, and as each twig con- 
tains from five to seven flowers all open at 
the same time, they form magnificent 
plumes, one of which, 3 feet long, contained 
by actual count, three hundred flowers, and 
as a large plant throws up a dozen or more 
branches, some slight idea may be obtained 
of the profusion of bloom. 

All these belong to what Loudon claims 
as the erect or upright growing species or 
varieties. The following belong to the other 
section of rambling or loose growing species. 
8. P. Grandifloras, the Great Flowered 
Philadelphus, somewhat resembling the last 
in its individual blooms, but the habit of 
the plant is loose, irregular and straggling, 
and the flowers are disposed on shorter, 
slender shoots usually not more than two or 
three on a bunch. They are scentless. 
This is also a native of North America. 
Other varieties are named in some cata- 
logues, and some new Belgian or French 
sorts have been introduced, which appear to 
much merit. But our plants are 
yet too young to form an estimate of their 
merits. 

ca” Parslane, or “Pussley,” as we were 
taught to call it, is, like green clover, ex- 
vellent for pigs. Hens in nt also 
eat it readily. It is a great nuisance in the 





salads, and they come in at a time when the 
ordinary supply of out-door material for 
salading is at its lowest ebb.—[Fi 





and the best way to get rid of it is 
to cut it off with the hoe or pull it up and 


orange, one of the oldest shrubs in the gar- 
dens of Europe or America, It was known 
to the ancients, and cultivated by the Par-| burrowing of matter may be so great as to 
thians in the same country where Pallas 
“It is now to be 
found,” says Loudon, “in almost any garden 
from Lisbon to Naples, and from the Medi- 
terranean to Stockholm and Petersburg.” 
The flowers are used to give their perfume 
to pomatum. It is scarcely necessary to de- 
It grows 
from six to eight feet high, erect in habit, 
Its leaves are 
rough, rather small, and the flowers are pro- 
duced on small clusters early in June before 
any of the other kind. They are small, 
whitish, somewhat resembling those of the 
orange, with a similar odor, but disagree- 


Milch cows in full profit have their yield 
often reduced by more than half in conse- 
quence of the systematic disturbance, In 
| the worst and neglected instances there will 
| be bleeding from the raw surfaces, and the 


cause detachment of nearly all the horn of 
the foot. Occasionally, ulceration proceeds 
to the extent of exposing the bones, and is 
attended with a vast degree of bodily suffer- 
ing, and eventually the animal’s death takes 
place. 

Treatment.—Remove the animal to a dry 
shed. In some instances, put on a bare dry 
floor without any litter at all. Examine the 
feet carefully, and remove all accumulated 
foreign material. Pare away the detached 
portions of horn and give the matter free 
exit. To do this with comfort fasten up the 
head of the animal. To get at thefore limbs 
is not such a difficult matter—a rope being 
tied round the leg a little way above the 
fetlock, carried up over the animal’s withers, 
and held +by a strong assistant on the 
opposite side, is sufficient. The animal will 
struggle a little at first, but will yield in the 
end. With the hind limbs more assistance 
is necessary. The rope should be adjusted 
in « similar way, carried backwards and up- 
wards over a convenient stout beam, and 
held by one man, while another on either 
side of the beast keeps him in position. 
Another plan is to pass a stout fork shaft 
between the hind legs, and an assistant on 
either side, while pressing against the ani- 
mal’s quarters to keep him in pceeition, 
firmly grasps the lever and hoists the limb 
up so that the operator can get fairly at the 
diseased foot. Having carefully cleansed 
the parts from all extraneous material, de- 
tached portions of horn must be removed, 
and, where the raw surfaces are at all un- 
healthy looking, poultices should be applied 
twice daily for two or three days. In a 
simple case a few dressings of carbolised oil, 
in conjunction with the poultices, are usually 
sufficient to bring about a cure. When the 
horn is overgrown and the foot becomes 
mis-shapen, as much as practicable must be 
taken off with either the drawing knife or a 
small saw, and the feet looked to from time 
to time. Where proud flesh has sprung up, 
or a fungoid growth of horn exists, the same 
should be removed with a sharp knife, when 
a dressing of carbolised oil, or sulphate of 
copper ointment applied on tow, and main- 
tained in position by a bandage, will arrest 
any little undue bleeding. The growth of 
fresh horn may be encouraged by butter of 
antimony applied now and again with a 
feather. Suppuration must aiways be en- 
couraged until the discharge ceases entirely. 
All chance of foreign matter penetrating 
must be cut off. In the latter stages of re- 
covery, when new horn has been formed, the 
swelling of the fetiock subsided, and the ani- 
mal commences to walk more easily, tar 
ointment applied to the part will generally 
complete the cure. During the time that 
fever is present a good dose of Epsom salts 
should be administered and the animal he 
plentifully fed on succulent diet. With 
milch cows that have previously been at 
pasture, extra oil cake and good roots, or 
cut grass, will cause them to bring the 
quantity of milk gradually up to its ordinary 
standard. In those instances where the 
structures appear obstinate in healing, or in 
which a deal of ulceration hae taken place, 
the hoof cast, and the bone visible, it is 
better to keep the animal entirely in the 
sheds, make the best of it, and get him 
ready for the butcher without delay. 


TO GET RID OF RATS. 


I shall be glad to give ‘Plague’ a hint 
how to banish his rats. [lived twenty years 
in an old country house, and on three separ- 
ate occasions I had an invasion of rats—not 
a single rat, but a colony each time, The 
first time and the first notice of them was a 
flutter in the pigeon loft, and on going to 
see I found eight rats in full pursuit, I got 
steel traps, &c., and caught several, but no 
diminution was perceptible, there was such 
a quantity about the place. I then tried the 
following experiment: I got a box trap, and, 
after a deal of trouble and patience, caught 
a rat, and, getting his tail under the door, 
tied a string to it, then pulled him out, and 
shaking him till he hung quietly head down, 
I caught him with my finger and thumb by 
the back of the neck and cut off the string. 
I next painted him all over with gas tar, ex- 
cept the head, which must not be touched. 
This is essential. When I had put as much 
tar upon him as I could get to stick, I took 
him to his hole, and let him run in, and saw 
no more of either him or his companions for 
that time, till a fresh colony came some years 
after, which was banished the same way. 
Care must be taken not to hurt him, and if 
tar gets on his eyes, mouth, or nose, you 
must kill him and get another, as he must 
be able to run through all the holes in the 
house. I should like to hear if ‘Plague’ suo. 
ceeds with the — Sparen: W. in Gar- 
dening Llustrated. 


ta” Keep the hoes sharp, especially for 
the boys who have to do garden work. ‘Ron 








take it to the pig-pen or the poultry yard. 


things are as discouraging to a boy as dull 
tools. 
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If the “touch” be good, some deficiency 
may be excused; but, if it be bard and 
hing can compensate for so unpromis 
ture. In raising the skin from the body 
the thumb and finger, it should have a 
xible and substantial feel; and when be- 
outspread hand it should move easily 

nd under it as though resting on a soft, 
eliular substance, which, however, be 
firmer as the animal “ ripens.” A thin, 
y skin is objectionable, more especially in 
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POINTS OF THE DEVON BULL. 


oints desirable in the female are gen- 

nthe male ; but must, of course, be 
| with that masculine character which is 
inseparable from a strong, vigorous constitution. 
Even a certain degree of coarseness is admissi- 
bie; but then it must be so exclusively of a mas- 
Culine description as never to be discovered in 
females of his get. ‘The bead of the bull may be 
proportionally sborter, the frontal bone broader 
than those of cows, and the occipital bone flat 
and stronger, that it may receive and sustain 
the horn; and this latter may be excused ifa 
‘ittle heavy at the base, so its apward iorm, its 
quality and color be right. 
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“The moat remarkable remedy of the age.” 
Extraordinarily | “tt is the only 

valuable in removing preparation that will.” 

LAMENESS, SWELLING 
or Inflammation. 





IT REMOVES SPAVINS 
aad =i(howt Blister or blemish, 





Undisputed Positive Evidence of Absolute Cures. 
iT WILL CURE iT LEADS ALL 
where others fail the world, and 
SPLINTS, 18 HIGHLY ENDORSED 
As THE BEST of all Horse Remedica 


HISTORY OF THE HORSE, 
with testimonials, 
Sent free om Application. 





RINGRONES &r. 








A PAIR TRUAL 
will convince every one. 
Nenad name on a postal. 
We prepare Condition Powders and Hoof Ointment, 
Heave Powders, Worm Powder and Colic Powders, 
All these on sale at Drug Price of Ellis’s Spavin 
stores and harness dealers. cure 61,00 per bottle, 
Por particulars, free books, ete., write to 
ELLIS SPAVIN CURE ©O., 
50 Sadbury St.. Boston, or 8T6 4th, Ave., New York. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Care for all FEMALE WEAK<« 
NESSES, Including Leucorrhea, Ir- 
regular and Painfal Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Fleeding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 

Uw Pleasant to the taste, efficacions and immediate 
tm its effect. It isa greathelpin pregnancy, and re 

Weves pain during labor and at regular periods. 
PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 

For aut Wearresses of the generative organs 
of either sex, it is second to no remedy that has ever 
been before the public; and for all diseases of the 
K were it is the Greatest Remedy in the World 
C2" KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Se: 

Find Great Relief in Its Use. 
LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURITTER 
will eradicate every vestige of Humors from the 


i. at the sar give tone and strength to 
*hesystem. As marvellous in results as the Compound. 





{Roth the Compound and Blood Purifier are pre 
pared #2 23 and 2% Western Avenue, Lynn, Masa, 
Price of either, $1. Six bottles for $i. The Compoun 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Enclose 3 cent 
stamp. Send for pamphiet. Mention this Pauper 

rerLron FE. Preenaw’s Liver Pris cure Constipa- 
tom, Biiousiess al rpidity of the Liver. &% centa 

ay Sold br all Druggists.-Gs ( 
ugly 3, 








This plaster is fe 


H OF mous for ita quick 
1 i Fie and hearty action in 
} LAS curing Kheumatism 


Sctatica, Kidney Disease, Lame Back, Side or Hipa, 
Sharp I’ains, Pieurisy, Heart and Liver Troubles, 
tif! Muscles, Sore Chest, Cramps, and all pains or 
aches {a every par It soothes, strengthens and 


vimoiases O° A GREAT 
SUCCESS 


druggista, every 
where at 
Hop Plaster Co., Sole Manufacturers, 
Mailed on reeetpt of price. 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLRBY, Gen Agta, Roston, 
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**Youclaim too 

much for Samant- 

Tan Nenvixe,” 

saysaskeptic. ‘How 

can one medicine be 

&@ specific for Epi- 

lepéy, Dyspepsia, 

Alcoholism, 

Opium Fating, Rheumatism, Spermator- 

rhe, or Seminal Weakness, and fifty other 

complaintst”? Weclaim it a specific, sim- 

ply, becanse the virus of all diseases arises from 

the blood. Its Nervine, Resolvent, Alterative and 

Laxative properties meet all the conditions herein 
referred to. It's known world wide as 


(WEIRIVIE LC[OIN|QQUEIRIOIRY 


It quiets and composes the patient—not by the 
introduction of opiates and drastic cathartica, but 
by the restoration of activity to the stomach and 
nervons system, whereby the brain is relieved 
of morbid fancies, which are created by the 
canses above referred to. 

To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary men, Mer- 
chants, Bankers, Ladies and all those whose sed 
entary employment Causes nervous prostration, 

rregularities of the blood, stomach, bowels of 
kidneys or who require a nerve tonic, appetizer ot 

lant, Samaritan Nervine is invaluable. 
Thousands proclaim it the most wonderful invig 
orant that ever sustained the sinking system. 
$1.50. Sold by all Druggists. The DR.S. A. RICH 
MOND MED. CO., Proprietors, St. gece. Mo. 

Chas. M. Crittenton, Agent, New York City. (4) 
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Scale of Points Continaed. 
and musewler, for it is an indication of 
stil Th 


developed over the whole frame. 


POINTS IN THE AYRSHIRE COW. 


Ayrshire Herd Book. 


and narrow; the muzzle and nose variable in 
COMOF cccccccccccccrcccccsccccececesscoccosccees 
Eye— Placid, and not strikingly large........2 
Ear—Of tnil size, and of an vrange color 
WIRRID. . coccrccccsecccccccscccccccceecscoscsoost 
Horns—Small, tapering, with an outward and 
upward turn, and set on wide apart; the face 
somewhat dishing....sccccccccccececsccseeeerd 
Neck—Of medium length, clean in the throat, 
very light throughout and tapering to the head..4 
Sboulders—Lying snugly to the body, thin at 
their tops, smai!l at their points, not long in the 
blades, not loaded with muscle.....cccsseeeee 6 
Chest— Mast retain sufficient width and roand- 
ness to insure constitation. The lightness of the 
fore quarter, and the “wedge shape” of the ani- 
mal, trom the hind quarter, forward arising 
more from a small, flat, and thio shoulder than 
from any undue narrowness of the chest......12 
Crop:—fasily blend in with so thin a shoul 
der, and prevent all boliowness behind........4 
Brisket—Not overloading the fore end, but 
° teeeeeeececeseceeeed 
Back—Shor and the loins wide, 
the bips rather high and well spread...........8 
Pelvis—Roomy, causing a good breadth at 
what is termed the “thuri” or “* round bone,” 
berween the points of the rumps...........00004 
Quarters—Long, tolerably muscular, and full 
in their upper portion, but molding into the 
thighs below, which should have a degree of 
flatness, affording thus more space for a full 
udder. The flank will let down but not heavy..6 
Ribs—Behind springing out very round and 
full, affording space for a large udder, which by 
Ayrshire breeders is considered very essential to 
secure the milking property; the whole carcass 
thus acquiring increased volume towards its 
POSTETION POTLION...esceciececceccceccccesceeesd 
Rumps—Nearly level with the back, project- 
Eng Dut Wetlecccccccccccccccccccccccoccscoccccs 
Tail—In its cord, of tull length, light in its 
hair, and set somewhat further into the back 
than would be admissible in some other breeds.1 
Legs—Delicate and fine in the bone, inclining 
to be short, and well knit together at the joints..3 
Udder—In this breed it is of more special im- 
portance, as the Ayrshires have been bred almost 
exciusively with reference to their milking prop- 
erties. The great feature of the adder should 
be capacity without being fleshy. It should be 
carried squarely and broadly forward, and 
show itself largely behind. As it rises apward. 
itsbould pot mingle too immediately with the 
muscle of the thighs, but continue to preserve its 
own pecu/iar textures of skin—tain, delicate, and 
ample in itsfolds. The teats should stand wide 
apart, aud be lengthy, but not large and 
Hair—Soit and thick, in the phraseology of 
the country, wooly.. 
Color—Varies; a dark red, a rich brown, a 
liver color, or mahogany, ranning into almost a 
black; those very much broken and spotty at 
the edges on a white ground are favorite colors 
at the present time. fhe light yellow, is, how- 
ever, a color sometimes found on very good 
cows, but these pale colors are objected to t.om 
an impression that such beiong to animals of less 
constitution eeccccccocel 
Carriage—Should be light, active and even 
gay; this latter appearance is mach promoted 
by the upward turn of the horn 
Quality and Handling—Will show the skin to 
be of mediam thickness only, moving freely 
under the hand, and evinciog a readiness in the 
animal to take on flesh when a drain on the con- 
stitution is no longer made by the milk pail....6 
100 


POINTS OF THE AYRSHIRE BULL. 


The points desirable in the female are gener- 
ally so inthe male, but must of course be at- 
tended with that masculine character which is 
inseparable from a strong and vigorous constitu. 
tion. Even a certain degree of coarseness is ad 
muissible; but then it must be so exclusively of 
masculine Jescription as never to be discovered 
ia the female of Lis get. 

In contradistinction to the cow, the head ot 
the bul! may be shorter, the fronta. bone broad- 
er, and the occipital flat and stronger, that it 
may receive and sustain the horn; this latter 
may be excused if » little heavy at the base, so 
ts upward form, its quality and color be right. 
Neither is the looseness of the skin attached to 
aod depending from the under jaw to be deemed 
other than a teature of the sex, prorided it is not 
extended beyond the bone, but leaves the gullet 
and the throat clean and free from dewlap. 

The upper portion of the neck should be full 
and museudar ; for it is an indication of strength, 
power and constitution. The spine shou'd be 
strong, the bones of the loin long and broad, and 
the whole muscular system wide and thoroughly 
developed over the entire frame. 


POINTS IN A HEREFORD COW. 
[Purity of blood, as traced back to the satis- 
faction of committees, to imported blood on b wh 
sides from known English Breeder, or as found 
in Eyton'’s Hereford tterds Book, or Herd Books 
of the American Stock Breeder’s Association. } 
Head— Moderately small, with a good wiuth 
ot forehead, tapering to the muzzle; the cheek 
one rather d: ep, but clean in the jaw...... 5 
Nose—Light 
rom fleshiness 
Eve—Full, mild and ct 
Ears—O! medium size.......eseees coccccccel 
Horns—L ‘ght and tapering, long and spread- 
ing, with an outward and upward turn, giving a 
gav and lofty expre-sion to the whole head... ..2 
Neck-—Of medium length, full in its junction 
with the shoulders; spreading well cver the 
shoulder points, and tapering finely to the head 2 
Chest—Broad, round and deep; its floor run- 
ning well back of the elbows, which, with a 
springing fore rib, gives great interior capacity 
to this all important portion of the body......14 
Brisket— When in flesh, largely developed, de- 
scending low between the legs, and deep, by cov- 
ering the anterior portion of the sternum, or 
breast bone, but never Interfering with the action 
of the animal when in working condition 
Shoulder—Lying snugly and closely it to- 
ward the top, and spreading toward the points 
the blades sloping somewhat back, and running 
pretty well ap into the withers, which by rising 
avery trifle above the level line on the beck, 
gives to the oX a very upstanding and beautiful 
fore end. The whole shoulder well clothed with 
MBC O ccc ccc coccce cocccecccccces cossecesooceed 
Crops—Filling all up evenly bebind the shoul- 
ders, and blending them in smoothly witt the 
muscles of th: back 3 


+o00 


he back, and their covering should be abundant, 
nellow, loose and freely moving under the band, 
bus showing great aptitude to fatten 4 
Pelvis— Roomy, indicated by wide bips (as 
ilready mentioned), and the space between the 
rumps, which should stand well apart, giving a 
general breadth to the posterior portions of the 
ANIMAL. cscceseee esse eoecccesescocccce eccccced 
"Cwist—Broad and full, extending well down 
on each side of the thigh, with corresponding 
width; a broad twist 1s a good indication ofa 
butcher's animal..ccrcccccccccsccscccsscccseeed 
Hind Quarters— Large and thoroughly devel- 
oped in their upper and more valuable portions, 
as beef. The thigh gradually tapering to the 
bock, but muscular. 
Carcass— Round throughout, fall and capa- 
cious, with the under line of the belly level or 
NOUFLY SU. cseeceecees eereeee ee eeeeesseseeees 

Fiank—Full and wide......... ecccce ecccceed 
Legs—Straight, upright, firmly placed to sup- 
port the superincumbent weight; a strong back 
sinew, but by no means a large, coarse cannon- 


t sevccceed 


eee eres ereeeeeeeD 


Plates—Ot the belly strong, and thus preserv 
ing neer.y a straight under line.......+s++. y 
Udder—Broad, full, extending forward and 
well up behind. Teais of good size, squarely 
placed, with a slightly oblique pointing out, with 
veins large and SWelliN@sccesccccess eeccece 
Tail—Large and full at its point of attach 
ment, but fine in its cord..... ecece 
Hair—Thick, close and furry; and, if accom- 
panied with a long growth, and disposition to 
curl moderately, is more in estimation ; but that 
which bas a harsh and wiry feeling is objectio '- 
able... $ 
Color—Red or rich brown, oftentimes very 
dark, with a white or brockled face, are now the 
colors most fancied, though there are gray and 
also cream colored Herefor /8...+++..eeeeeeeeeel 
Carriage—Prompt, resolute and cheerful, and 
in the ox gay and lively..ce.ccccccccceeceeseed 
Quality—On this the thriftiness, the feeding 
properties, and the value of an animal depend ; 
and upon the touch of this quality rests, ina 
good measure, the grazier’s and the butcher's 
judgment. If the “touch” be good, some defi 
ciency of form may be excused ; but i! it be hard 
and stiff, nothing can compensate tor 80 unprom 
ising a feature. In raising the skin from the 
body, between the thumb and finger, it should 
have a soft, flexible and ~~ feel; and 
when beneath the outspread hand, it should 
move easily with it and under it, as though rest- 
ing on a soft, elastic, cellular substance, which, 
however, becomes firmer as the animal “ ripens.” 
A thin, papery skin is objectionable, more es- 
pecially in a Cold Climate...ccccsceceeeceeeeeld 


100 
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POINTS OF THE HEREFORD BULL. 


The points desirable in the female are gener- 
ally so in the male, but must be, of course, at- 
tended by that masculine character which is 
inseparable from a strong and vigorous constitu 
tion. Evea a certain degree of coarseness is ad- 
missibie; but then it must be so exclusively of 
a masculine description as never tobe discovered 
in the females of his get. 

In contradistinction to the cow, the head of 
the bull may be shorter, the frontal bone broader, 
the occipital flat and stronger, that it may receive 
avd sustain the horn; and this latter may be 
excused ifa little heavy at the base, so its up- 
ward form, its quality and color, be right. Nei- 
ther is the looseness of the skin attached to and 
depending from the lower Jaw to be deemed 
other than a feature of the sex, it is not 
extended beyond the bone, but leaves the gullet 
and throat clean and free from aewlap. The 
upper portion of the neck should be tull and 
muscular, for it is an indication of strength, 
power and constitution. The spine should be 
strong, the bones of the loin long and broad, and 
the whole muscular system wide, and thorough- 
ly developed over the entire frame. 


POINTS IN THE JERSEY COW 


[As established by the Jersey Agricultural 
Society.] 
Purity of Breed—On poth parents’ side repu- 
ted for producing rich, yellow butter...-+++++« 
Head—Small, fine and tapering; eye full and 
lively ; face lean and of a smoky color; muzsle 
fine and encircled with white ; horns polished, a 
little crumpled, tipped with black; ears small 
and of an orange color 


NN sts econcoksdioe 


Barrel— Hoo; 





woe is the looseness of the skin, att 
deemed opettine from the under jaw, to be 
it — other than a feature of the seX, pri 
the _ extended beyond the bones, but leaves 
in Sullet and throat clear, and free from dew- 


Also Black Di 
ing Roofs, Gutters, Cisterns, ete. 





The upper portion of the neck should be full 


myhle 860666 
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ELASTIC PAINTS 50c. per gal. 


Ceoment for Repair 
© PAANT CO., 
&t., Boston. 


Keccccecescions see eeeeeeeesereeees 


, Close together when viewed 
» the bones rather fine 





up behind ; teats 


, 
be 

’ lo and broad, 
and whole muscular system wits, and ther. 


Purity of blood, as traced back to importa 
tion of both dam and sire, or to the American 


Head—As in other preeds, small, the face long 


Within... ccccecceseeeesS 

Back—Straight from the withers to the setting 
of the tail; chest deep and nearly on a line — 

Hide—Thin, movable, bat not too loose, well 
covered with soit hair of good color.......++++2 
ped and deep, well ribbed home 
(having but little space between the ribs and 
= ; tail, fine, hanging two inches below the 


Ferrieescaescers 
ae traight and fine; th’ +~ 


not to cross in walking..3 
large and 


uarely placed, being wide with veins 
itedilignect ccc nn 


APPCATANCE +--+ se peerseeeeereeeeeeed 
Perfection for cows and heifers 31 


POINTS OF THE JERSEY BULL. 


The points desirable in the female are general- 
ly so with the male, but must, of course, be at- 
tended by that masculine character which is in- 
separable from a strong and vigorous constitu- 
tion. Even a certain of coarseness is ad- 
missible; but then it must be so exclusively of 
a masculine description as never to be discovered 
in the females of his get. 

In contradistinction to the cow, the head of 
the bull may be shorter, the frontal one broad- 
er, and the occipital flat and stronger, that it 
may receive and -ustain the born, and this latter 
may be excused if a little heavy at the base, so 
its upward form, its quality and color be right. 
Neither 1s the looseness of the skin attacked to 
and depending from the under jaw to be deemed 
other than a feature of the sex, provided it is not 
extended beyond the bone, but leaves the gullet 
and throat clean and free from dewlap. The 
upper portion of the neck should be full and 
muscular; for it is an indication of strength, 
power and constitution. The spine should be 
strong, the bones of the loin:long and broad and 
the whole muscu!ar system wide, and thorough- 
ly developed over the entire frame. 


The “ Scale of Points” of Holstein and Swiss 
_— uot received. Will be pubsished here- 
afjer. 
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RAMS AND EWES 


@% FOR sate. gf 


The Sheep to be sold arc Southdown, Ox- 
ferddown, Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Cotaweld and Lincoln. There will be offered 
about three Bwes to one Ram. Lhe Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agriculture will hold a sale of 
the above named Sheep at MILLWOOD FARM, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., a6 one o'clock, P. 
M.. on y DAW, Jaly 31, 1583. The 
Society offer this lot of Sheep t) encourage Sheep 
husbandry in this Commonwealth, and are anxious 
to have those farmers who could not othe: wise easily 
obtain such well-bred animals, attend this sale and 
buy at their own prices. The only restriction of the 
sale will be that tue buyer must be a working 
farmer of this State aod bind himself in written agree- 
ment to keep the animals bought at this sale ior bis 
individual breeding purposes; also, no one person 
will be allowed to purchase more than three Ewes 
and one Ram. zg. Ff. WDETCH, 

Recording Secretary, Framingham, Mass. 

Millwood Farm is easily accessible by the Boston 
and Albany Railroad by 10 and 11.05 A.M. trains; 
~ 4 the Northern Division of the Old Colony R.R. 

jly14-3t 


The Victor Evaporator. 


RUITS AND VEGETABLES evaporated upon 
an entirely new principle, based on the natural 
laws of heat and vapor; easy and ecouomical to op- 
erate; simple in construction; portable. Size 11 ft. 
long, 8 ft. high and 4 feet deep, requiring only a one- 
story building. Trays 3 ft.x4 ft. each. Guaranteed 
capacity 100 bushels apples every twenty-four hours. 
Product not excelled by any other system. ‘The 
only Evaporator that does not infringe « xisting pa- 
tents. Price $450.00. Send for circulars and other 
information vo D. WING & BRO., 
jyl4-4t Rochester, N. ¥. 





DR. JOHN BULL'S 


Suuith’s Tonic Syrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES... 

_ The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMAN cure 
of Ague and Fever, orChills and Fever,wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirections are strictly followedandcarried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especially in difficult and 
long-standing cases. Usually this medicine 
will not require any aid to keep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
quire acathartic medicine,afterha taken 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 

VEGETABLE PILLS 


of BULL'S 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
have DR. JOHN BULL’Sprivate stamp on each 
bottle. DR. JOHN BULL only has the ight to 
manufacture and sell the original] JO. J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle do not 
purchase, or you will be deceived. 

DRA. TORZEN BUIIX, 
Manufacturer and Vender of 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 531 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KL 
jlyl4-eow2bt 


Mowers, Tedders, Rakes. 





WALTER A, WOOD MOWERS, 


44,226 Sold in 1882, 


Mudgett Hay Tedder. 


An 80) pound horse will work it with ease. Has 
Springs on the teeth to keep them from brenking. 


NEW CHAMPION HORSE RAKE, 


Measons why this is Better than any 
other. 





It has an oscillating clearer that keeps the hay 
from rolling and working out at the ends and work- 
7 around the wheels, 

t has patent sled-runner teeth to prevent scratch- 


ing. 

fi will rake very large windrows or bunch up the 
windrow. A boy can easily operate it, as itis very 
simple, and nothing about it to get out of order. 
It will rake clean in light or very heavy grass, or 
in green grass. 
We are confident it will give better satisfaction 
than any other Rake inthe market. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


so fa S2 South Market St., Boston, 
je “te 





For Cut, Bruises, 


Sores, 8 





Stockbridge Manures. 


Now is the Time to Order for the fol- 
lowing Crops : 
Fodder Corn { For one acre, two 


to three bags, 
Ibs. each. 


This will produce from 20 to 40 tons of green fod- 
der per acre according to quantity used, seed, sea- 
son,etc. Fodder Corn may be sown with the Stock- 
bridge Manure up to the middle of Jaly. 

| Ferene 
Hungarian or. Millet} "ez." 
2 te 3 bags, 200 Ibs. cach. 


This has produced from two to four tons per acre, 
which is = to English hay if cutineariy blossom. 
It thrives best in hot dry weatLer; may be sown up 
to the first of August and grows in six weeks. 


Tobacco } Remember that the “ Steck- 


bridge” crows the best Jeat. 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
jeo-tf 43 Chatham &St., Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Agricultural College, 


AMMERST, MASS. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Entrance examinations tre held June 19, commene. 


ing at9 A.M. Candi rd for 
one of the Free Scholarships established by the 
legislature, should bring authorization from the Sen- 
ator representing their district. For Catalogue or 
information, apply to 


M. HM. GOODELL, 
Amberst, Mass. 


Try 
BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT, 


AS PERF 


SCl 


twelve physi: 








je16-tf 











ATICA 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1883. 


Amesbury and Salisbury at Newburyport 
October 2 and 3. 
at Barnstable, September 25 and 


Berkshire at Pittsfield, October 2, 3 and 4. 

Bristol at Taunton, September 25, 26 and 27. 

| - Valiey at Charlemont, ber 
and 21. 

Essex at Haverhill, September 25 and 26. 

Franklin at Greenfield, September 27 and 28. 
— at Chicopee, September 25, 26 and 


Hampden East at Palmer, September 18 and 19. 
Hampshire at Amherst, ber 20 and 21. 
Hampshire, Franklin anc’ Hampden at North- 
ampton, October 3, 4and 5. 
clighiand at Middieficld, September 13 and 14. 
Hingham at Hingbam, September 25 and 26. 
aoe Valley at North Adams, September 
18 and 19. . 
Housatonic at Great Barrington, September 26, 
and 2 
Marshfield at Marshfield, September 12, 13 
and 14. 
Martha’s Vineyard at West Tisbary, October 
d 3 


an . 
Middlesex at Concord, September 25, 26 and 


Middlesex North at Lowell, September 25 
and 26. 
Middlesex South at Framingham, September 
18 and 19. 

Nantucket at Nantucket, September 5 and 6. 

> ee at Bridgewater, September 19, 20 
and 21. 

Union at Blandford, September 19, 20 and 21. 

Worcester at Worcester, September 20 and 21. 

oe North at Fitchburg, September 25 
and 26. 

+ apnea North-West at Athol, October 2 
and 3. 

Weseestar South at Sturbridge. September 13 
and 14 


Worcester South,Kast et Milford, Septemb 


Perfect in Formation. 

Safe in Application. 

Sure in Operation. 
Healthfulin Effect. 


These statements are not too strong to apply to 
article which will with certainly preserve! kinds 
hed whether Ssh, Sesh or wi, in all climates and 


“REX MAGNUS ” 


The Humiston Food Preservative 


will do thie without fail. There have been 
worthless tiga ve ae & ~ public whic 
make g their pretensions, 
but Rex Maonvs after the most vigorous teste in 
} ey it has been entirely successful, has received 


oo aeasy d of fic and business 





Try tt and be Convinced. ° 

You can do so at a trifling cost. You do not have 
to buy a costly recipe or couaty right. Sample pack. 
pe sent pre-paid by mail or express as we prefer: 

ame your express office. 

Cheap in Price, Simple in Use. 

“ Viandine” for meats, poultry, &c., 50cts., per Ib. 
“Ocean Wave,” for oysters, lobsters, &e., Ko an, 
“ Pearl,” for cresm, $1.00. “ Snow Flake,” for milk, 
butter, &c., 50 cts. * Queen” for eggs, $1.00. * Aqua 
Vitae,” for fluid extracts, &c., $1.00. “ Anti-Fer- 
—_— “ Anti-Fly,” and “ Anti Mold” 8 cts. per Ib. 


each. 

mM -y Ib. and 5 )b. —- and in 25 1b. bexes 
rections for use are so plain and simple, that 
child can follow them. en 
The Cost is Trifiing. 

For « pound of meat, fish, butter, or cheese, for a 
quart of milk or a pint of oysters, the cos of the 
preservative required will not exceed one cent. This 
nese it within the reach of all, It never fails. 

ention this paper. 


The Humiston Food Preserving Co. 


72 Kilby St:, Boston, Mass. 
jly14-tt 





25, 26 and 27. 
Worcester West at Barre, September 27 and 28. 
i Mrs. C. B. Hamilton, 58 Brown 8&t§ 

Portiand, Me., writes: “ I have used your Wheat 

Bitters ang highly recommend them to all” 


SOIL EXHAUSTION. 


[Farmer's Advocate.] 


When we consider the composition of an 
ordinary scil, we are apt to he surprised, at 
first, at the very small percentage of really 
valuable elements that is present. These 
elements of fertility are those which are ab- 
solutely necessary to the growth of plants, 
and are therefore generally called plant-food. 
These constitute a very small pervsentage of 
the soil—taken to a given depth. This is 
especially true ofthe three most important 
elements—phosphoric acid, potash and ni- 
trogen. It should be borne in mind that 
these elements are quite indispensable to the 
growth. of plants and to the general produc- 
tiveness of any soil. A soil deficient in ni- 
trogen may successfully grow clover, peas, 
and other leguminous crops; but we may 
not hope to produce from it good crops of 
wheat, corn, oats, or other cereals. A soil 
that is deficient in phosphoric acid will not 
profitably produce any plant of which the 
quantity and quality of the seed is the prime 
object, or incidental to the main cbject. 
Potash is a necessary constituent of the sap 
of all plants, and is invariably found in the 
ashes ofthe stem, bark, leaves and seed—at 
least of all ordinary inland plants. 


INCREASE IN CATTLE. 


[Prairie Farmer.]} 


The rate at which domestic animals multi- 
p'y when the female progeny is allowed to 
breed without hindrance is seldom thought 
of. The increase of 100 cows in ten years, 
estimating that forty per cent of the progeny 
are heifers, and, in turn, begin to bear at 
two years, has been estimated as follows: 

100 cows in first year drop heifers........ 
100 cows in second year * va 
140 cows in third year “ 
180 cows in fourth year “ 
236 cows in fifth year “ 
308 cows insixth year *“ 
402 cows in seventh year “ 
525 cows in eighth year -* 
686 cows in ninth year ‘ 
896 cows intenth year “ 


Total, ten years...... see. 1,428 
The increase in the number of males is 
about the same as that of females. 
The cost of keeping a beef animal on the 
plains from birth to maturity is placed less 
than six dollars. The profi:s of cattle-rais- 
ing under these circumstances may be esti- 
mated, making due allowance for losses. 


—— 


A BRAVE ENGINEER. 


Hartrorp, Conn., July 9. An East- 
bound passenger train on the New England 
Road collided this evening with a gravel 
train one mile east of Piainvilla The col- 
lision occurred on the curve, and both trains 
were running rapidly. The engineer and 
fireman of the gravel train jumped and es— 
caped. George Knickerbocker, the engineer 
of the passenger trair, remained at his post 
and reversed the engine. He was caught in 
the wreck, horribly crushed and fmstantly 
killed. His brother, his fireman,’ jumped 
and escaped, Charles W. Church, the 
Adams Express Messenger, of Hartford, 
and Charles Griswold of Waterbury, were in 
the baggage car. The car was smashed to 
pieces. Both men were thrown forty feet 
into an adjoining fiela. Griswold’s body 
was thrown over the telegraph wires and he 
was instantly killed. Church’s injuries ere 
probably fatal. The passengers were badly 
shaken up, but none seriously injured. The 
accident was caused by the failure of the tel- 
egraph operator at Plainville to give the 
conductor of the passenger train orders to 
wait there for the gravel train to pass. ‘The 
operator is Charles A. Welch. It is report- 
ed that he was arrested tonight. 


ee _ 


te A very ingenious electrical ther- 
mometer is used at Houghton farm, Moun- 
tainville, N. Y., where Mr. Valentine is 
maaing observations in soil temperature. 
Couples are formed by soldering copper 
wires to the iron line-wire at such intervals 
as are required. These are then enclosed in 
an hermetically sealed tube, filled with dry 
sand, free from iron, and brought to a com- 
mon level above ground, where they are 
firmly connected with binding-screws. The 
tube is then planted in the soil at the re- 
quired depth. A duplicate set of couples, 
exactly Jike those in the tube, is provided 
in case a test is necessary. In the office a 
second couple of the copper and iron wires 
is carried down into a well of wood, having 
a diameter of one inch and a quarter inside, 
with walls of two inches thickness. This is 
provided with a stop-cock and overflow at- 
tachment. From a convenient support, im- 
mediately above the mouth of the well, de- 
pends a thermometer, the bulb of which is 
brought to the same level with the couple, 
and two glass tubes, which supply hot and 
cold water from reservoirs placed upon a 
shelf at convenient distance. A switch- 
board is introduced into the line of copper 
wire, while a very sensitive galvanometer is 
introduced into the line of iron wire. A 
deflection of the galvanometer needle to the 
right or le ft is neutralized by balancing the 
current with the hot or cold water, as the 
case may require, and readings are taken 
when the needle comes to: zero. 


ee 


te The healthfulness of milk depends 
largely upon having clear and pure water for 
cows. Often that which appears clean, be- 
cause free from sediment, contains the germs 
of disease, and these surely reappear in the 
milk. 





4 Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures al, 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleep! 
lessness. jly7-2t 





— Sunstrokes were aoundant enough last 
week. 


GENERAL DEBILIrY AND LIVER COM- 
PLAINT. 

R. V. Prence, M. D. Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear 
Sir—My wife bas been taking your “ Goldea 
Medical Discovery ” and * Pellets” for her liver 
and general debility, and has found them to be 
good medicines, and would recommend them to 
all sufferers from Liver Complaint, Sour 
Stomach, and General Debility. ours frater- 
nally, N. E. Harmon 
Pastor M. E. Church, Elsab, tu. 








—A three-masted sch , built especially for 
carrying phosphatealong the coast, was launched 
at East Boston last Saturday afternoon. 





<= Lotteries originated in Florence in 1530. 
Most proprietary medicines are « lottery. ‘T'nis 
is not true of Wheat Bitters. It is a rare and 
recognized pharmaceutical preparation and is a 
certain cure for dyspepsia, all types of kidney 
and liver trouble—in fact a household necessity. 





—A soda water fountaln exploded in the street, 
in this city, last Saturday, going up toa height 
of one hundred feet, and breaking all to pieces 
when it came down. The wagon in which it was 
loaded was torn to pieces. 


sche tA 

acm Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has such concentrated, 
curative power, that it is by far the best, cheap- 
est, and surest blood-purifier known. 


—The committee on the revision of the rules 
of the United States Senate are comfortably fixed 
at Bar Harbor, Me., where their work will be 
done. 





“My horse was very lame with N 
lar Joint Di ‘a - . E. , of 
Waltham, Mass. “ Ellis’s Spavin Cure has 
cured him.” It never disappoints. —jly7-2t 
Perris: wht ne: ORO 


A CARD. 


To all who are 
-retions of » Rervous we' 
I will send « 





erable. It will cure RExUMaTis y Ae 
Lauer Back, &c., after all else has failed. Sold by 
Druggiste dect3-cowttt 





BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
CIDER PRESS. 


Boomer & Boschert Apple Grater, 


Boomer & Boschert Improved 


Machinery fer a perfect Cider Mill. 


Every Press carnes the legal right to use the 
Clark Patent system of Racks, Form and Cloths. 

Parties contemplating making changes, whsther of 
machinery or plans, with a view of saving labor and 
expense, are invited to a correspondence; and an 
information that we have obtained by contact with 
our leading and most successful Cider makers, will 
be gladly placed at their disposal. 

here is true economy in making 2 men’s labor do 

in 10 hours time the work now done by six men in 
2% hours, especially when better results are obtained 
by at least 10 per cent. 

Address all letters to 


0. F. BOOMER, 
47 Brookline Avenue, Boston, Agent for the New 
: England States. 

Engines, min, Pullies, Belting, Jelly Evapo- 
rators, Elevators, Pumps, &c., supplied at the lowest 
brice consistent with good work and material. 

je30-13t 





ABSOLUTELY 


PURE LIQUORS 


TEE 


Cushing Process Co. 


SUPPLY 
PURE BRANDY AND RUM, 
RYE AND BOURBON WHISKEY, 
And ROCK AND RYE, 


which are all warranted 


Chemically Pure. 


The Cushing Process by means of agitation and 
purified air changes the fusil oils and removes the 
dangerous ethers found inal liquors, and renders 
them harmless, healthful stimulants. Physicians 
can rely uponthe Cushing Process Co.'s goods as 
always the same, so they can be depended upon for 
definite results. They have no equal for family use. 

Circulars sent free upon application. 


CUSHING PROCESS CO., 


214 High St., Boston. 
For sale by Druggists generally. jel6-4t 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so insidions in their at- 
tack as those affecting the throat and lungs : none 
80 trifled with by the majority of sufferers. The 
ordinary cough or cold, resulting perhaps from a 
trifling or unconscious exposure, is often but the 
beginning of a fatal sickness. AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL has well proven its efficacy in a forty 
years’ fight with throat and lung diseases, and 
should be taken in all cases without delay. 


’ A Terrible Cough Cured. 

“ In 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my 
lungs. I hada terrible cough, and passed night 
after night without sleep. e doctors gave me 
up. I tried AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which 
relieved my lungs, induced sleep, and afforded me 
the rest n for the recovery of my strength. 
By the continued use of the PECTORAL a perma- 
nent cure was effected. Lam now 62 years old, 
hale and hearty, and am satisfied your CHERRY 
PECTORALsaved me. HORACE FAIRBROTHER.” 

Rockingham, Vt., July 15, 1882. 

Croup. —A Mother's Tribute. 

“Whiie in the country last winter my little 
boy, three years old, was taken ill with croup; it 
seemed as if he would die from strangulation. 
One of the family suggested the use of AYER's 
CHERRY PECTORAL, a bottle of which was al- 
ways kept in the house. This was tried in small 
an uent doses, and to our delight in less than 
half an hour the little patient was breathing eas- 
ily. The doctor said that the CHERRY PECTORAL 
had saved my darling’s life. Can you wonder at 
our gratitude? Sincerely yours, 

RS. EMMA GEDNEY.”” 

150 West 128th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 

“ Thave nsed AYur’s CHERRY PECTORAL in my 
family for several years, and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs 
and colds we have ever tried. A.J. CRANE.” 

Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882. 

“ I suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and 
after trying many remedies with no success, | was 
cured by the use of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 

JosErH WALDEN.” 

Byhalia, Miss., April 5, 1882. 

“IT cannot say enough in praise of AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, believing as I do that but 
for its use I should long since have died from 
lung troubles. E, BRAGDON.” 

Palestine, Texas, April 22, 1882. 

No case of an affection of the throat or lungs 
exists which cannot be greatly relieved by the use 
of AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, and it will always 
cure when the disease is not already beyond the 
control of medicine. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
augl2-y 
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oar Druggist or Grocers 


G 
25 CENT Bottle ALLEN’S 


tA 


erbs, as 

Ginger, Spikenard,&c - 
for making sent by mail for 

tbo. OHAS-E-CARTER,Lowell, Mass 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Fund, January 1,1882, $440,183,00, Sur 
lus over re-insurance $253,500.74. (ain tn 
Yash Fund the past year, $25,235.79. Gain in 
Cash Surplus the ast eat, $18,996.26. Amount 
at risk, $25 ’ . Total Liabilities, $186,- 
673.26, All losses paid in full. Dividends paid 
on every expiring policy; 50 per cent. on 5 years, 
30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all others 

‘one but the safer classes of “ty ay written. 
ISRAEL W. MONROE, Pres and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
NO. 27 STATE STREET. 


Leet! Ageuctes in every own. dc30 


STONINGTON LINE, 


INSIDE ROUTE. 
souTH 


NEW YOR WEST. 


Express train leaves Boston & Arovidence R. R. 
Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6 :30 P. M. 

Tickets and Staterooms secured at Company office, 

214 Washi nm street, cor. State, and at Boston & 

Providence R. R. Station 

J. W. RICHARDSON. Agent, Boston. 

A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. B. & P. R. BR. ily23-tf 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


RAILROAD. 
The Favorite 


For 
Line with — Philadelphia, 
New Yorkcity| f@lUMOre 
withoutCHANGE 
via Tranafer 


ant 
Bicamer wary-| Washington, 
PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 


oO ston and Hudson River trains, vta Hartford. 
Dareet communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and Ca‘tskill Mountains. 
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lion, Ho 
of 











ing with thro’ 
trains to South 
and West. 


Trains leave 
Boston at 6.30 
P. M. daily and 
Sundays. 








week days and 


For 
10.80 PM. Sun- 


Leave Boston 
at 9A. M. and 
x days. Pull 
6-30. Mee'e. | Grallcontral Palace Cars run 
M. and 6.77 A. | Ue i a = a 
leateNew Yak | New Maik, in leaves <a 


at 11.34 P. M York at 10 69. 


NORWICH LINE 
FOR NEW YORK. 

Special Fast Exprese i wcek days, connecting 

with logast reamere “CITY OF WORCESTER ® 


New Line to 
New York. | Sits cers 


BOSTON for PROVIDENCE. 


Trains leave Boston at 9 A. M., 3.10 and 
ws 2M. Returning at 8.15 and 11.20. M. and 
4.30 P. M. 


Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 
me ie Tah Ay — ey el 
at r * . 
ot eM, PELTON, Jn, A.C. KENDALL 
General Manager. gus Gen. Pass. 





155 street, New 
k with 6th 


Vi w York 
a Ne ¥ ¥ 


City and North- 
RR. Leaves 
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The Jaly @asend af the Department 
ef Agriculture. 


The July report of the department of 
agriculture indicates a general improve- 
ment in the condition of cotton. Rains 
were general up to June 15 or 20 and local 
showers have been frequent since. There 
has been an excess of moisture, interferin 
with cultivation and promoting the pa | 
of grass. Clean fields are found only in 
favored districts and on land of prompt and 
go cultivators, Since June 20 growth 

as been rapid. In y districts the 
plants are still small, but healthy, and mak- 
ing great progress with recent cultivation. 
The only complaint of drouth comes from 
central and southwestern Texas from the 
Colorado to the Guadaloupe. A few coun- 
ties in South Carolina and Georgia report a 
present need of rain. Recent distribution 
of moisture has been quite unequal. Adams 
County, Miss, has had showers daily for 
five weeks and Pike County for six to eight 
weeks. The general average of condition 
has advanced from 86 to 90. Last July 
there was an improvement of three poinis 
from 89 to 92. July returns since 1870 have 
indicated higher condition than in June ex- 
cept in 1871, 1873 and 1879. ‘rhe spring 
Weather was too variable in temperature and 
moisture, as it usually has been in former 
years, for the highest condition of the plant. 
Arkansas reports a loss of 3 points from ex- 
cessive rain,cool nights and chinch bugs, rd 
ants and rust. There is a promise of im- 
provement during July. A gain of 10 points 
had been made in the northern zone, North 
Carolina and Tennessee ; 7 in rgia; 6 in 
South Carolina; 4 in Texas; 3 in Mississippi ; 
2 in Virginia, and 1 in Florida, Alabama 
and Louisiana stand asin June. The July 
state averages are as follows: Virginia, 83 ; 
North Carolina, 91; South Carolina, 91; 
Georgia, 93; Florida, 95; Alabama, 87; 
Mississippi, 89; Louisiana, 91; Texas, 93 ; 
Arkansas, 84 ; Tennessee, 88. Worms have 
done littie harm as yet. ‘The caterpillar has 
appeared ata few points from South Caro- 
lina to Texas. in Butler, Ala., the second 
brood of worms appeared June 20. The 
boll worm is at work in Denton county, 
Tex. Picking will begin in southwestern 
Texas about July 20. 

There has been some improvement in 
winter wheat in Connecticut, New York, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Texas, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and California, advancing the general 
average of condition from 75 to 79. ‘The 
spring wheat average has advaneed from 98 
to 100. The indications of July point to a 
winter wheat crop of fully 300,000,000 bush- 
els, and a product of about 125,000,000 
busbels of spring wheat. 

The area of corn has been increased about 
2,500,000 acres, making the total 68,000,000 
acres. There has been some increase of 
area in nearly every State. ‘Ihe proportion 
of increase is large in the Northwest and in 
the Southwest. On the coast from Virginia 
to the Mississippi the advance has been 
small. In some places the reduction of 
price frem the increase of supply last year 
had a discouraging effect. ‘There has been 
too much rain in the great western maize 
districts and a failure of stands from plant- 
ing poor seed, making the crop late and 
growth small; but improvement has of late 
been rapid. ‘Taking all the States together, 
the average for corn is 88 against 85 last 
July, 90 in 1881 and 100 in 1880. The 
averages of the principal States are: New 
York, 84; Pennsylvania, 89; Ohio, 83; 
Michigan, 73; Indiana, 90; Illinois, 82; 
Iowa, 80; Missouri, 82; Kansas, 98; Ne- 
braska, 87; Dakota, 78. In the South the 
averages range from 90 in Tennessee to 103 
in Louisiana, 

The prospect for oats is nearly as good as 
in July of last year, the average being 99, 
againet 103. 

The condition of barley is represented by 
97 against 96 last July. The average in New 
York is 103, in Pennsylvania 91, Wisconsin 
102, and California 90. 

There has been an increase of about 5 per 
cent. in the area planted in northern pota- 
toes. ‘They are reported in Ligh condition, 
averaging 101. 

The area of tobacco appears to nave been 
diminished 7 per cent. ; condition 95. 


FOREIGN NEWS AND NOTES. @ 


PRENCH POLICY IN TONQUIN. 

M. Challemel-Lécour, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, made a statement in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies yesterday, in which he said that 
France had sufticient force in Tonquin to cope 
with any opposition they might encounter. 
Tudue was an enemy of France and it was no 
longer a question of pegotiation. France will 
occopy only the Tonguin delta. She has 
no intention of conquering Annam. The re- 
ports of Chinese aggression are unfounded, 
and pacific relations will be maintained 
with China. The policy of France is to in- 
sure respect for her treaties. China at first 
objected to the occupation of Toncu‘n, but, 
after the Hanoi affair, she recognized the right 
of France to chastize Tuduc. France proposes 
subsequently to conclude a convention with 
China, with a view to evsur'ng respect for their 
respective frontiers. M. Paul do Camegnas 
made a violent attack on the government. He 
called Prime Minister Ferry the worst of cow- 
ards andalar. He was censured for his lan- 
guage, and was ordered to be excluded from the 
House for a fortnight. An order of the day ex- 
pressing contidence in the firm and prudent 
jst of the government was adopted by a vote 





of 371 to £2. 
THE CHOLERA IN EGYPT. 
rhere were 57 deaths from cholera at Damietta 
}on Monday, at Mansurah, 87, at Samanoud, 17, 
j and at Sherbin, 2. Fifty Europeans have died 
at Damietta since the outbreak of the disease. 
| At Demietta, yesterday, 49 deaths occurred, and 
at Mansurah 101 deaths were reported. At the 
latter place a number of Greeks forced the cor- 
don surrounding the town and escaped. Nobody 
is allowed to leave Mansurah, nor are provis- 
jions allowed to enter the town. The people 
| there are dying from famine. At a meeting 
held at Alexandria, delegates were appoiuted to 
interview the Kbedive, and insist upon sending 
food to the suffering people. 
IN GENERAL. 

In a debate in the Spanish Chamber of Dep- 
uties, yesterday, Seiior Dominguez attacked the 
government as not liberal enough. Prime Min- 
ister Segasta, in reply, said he was willing to 
embrace even extreme Democrats among the 
Liberals, and to introduce by organic laws the 
most liberal reforms, but he thought that a 
change in the constitution was not necessary. 

The report cf the committee of British House 
of Lords which has had the Irish land act under 
consideration has been submitted to the House. 
I'be committee say that they find that the emi- 
gration clauses of the act have failed, that the 
modes of valuation of land are unreliable, that 
the relations between tandlords and tenants 
have not improved ,and that tenants have become 
demoralized and maintain the hope that « fresh 
agitation will bring about the passage of a new 
act. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee which bas 
had the English Channel Tunnel scheme under 
consideration has rejected it by a vote of 6 nays 
to 4 yeas. 





A meteor of extraordinary size, or some 
strange heavenly body, passed across the 
northern sky, in a general direction from 
west toeast, at about a quarter before 12 
o'clock Wednesdey night. It appeared at 
first considerably larger than one of the street 
electric lights, and its brightness was as in- 
tense. It moved with stately grandeur, ap- 
parently as if floating in an air current, so 
slow and steady was its progress. Its mo- 
tion might well be compared with that of a 
large fire-balloon. As it passed along its 
course, its shape charged from a sphere to 
an elongated form, and it gradually dimin— 
ished in size till it finally vanished from 
sight. 





Edgar Goodell, aged 60 and unmarried, 
went after the cows to Williamstown Tues- 
day evening, and not returning, a party of 
men scoured the county for several hours, 
searching for him. Finally they found his 
body under a precipice, feom which he had 
fallen and broke his neck. 


WHEELER’S. 
ECLIPSE 


WIND ENGINE. 


HIS reliaMe, self-regulating storm-proof, and 
noiseless Windmill, after a test of many years, 
has become a universal favorite wherever known. 

Among hosts of Patrons, nene can be found who 
are not convinced of its superior merits. he names 
of hundreds of prominent citizens in this vicinity 
using the Eclipse Mill, will be shown, to those who 
call. Also phic Testi jials 

To those contemplating the use of Windmills, 
we would give the follow word of advice. Do 
not purchase until thoroughly convinced by indis- 
putable proof of the worth of the machine. 

Can furnish on nd the four smallest sizes otf 
Mills and different mzes of House Tanks. The larger 
Mulls and Rail-road Tanks supplied at short aotiee. 

For Circulars and information call or address 


L. H. WHEELER, 
_myl2-26t 40 Oliver &t., Boston. 


EVAPORATINGFRUIT 


AMERICAN M’FO.CO 
AMA eareee PA 
Cooley Creamers. 


Their Superiority demon- 
strated. 
bn Success without a 














They are Sar - Skiuxrne, 

‘ Five Geld Medals snd 

Seven Silver Medals for 
uperiority. 


Maxe Berrer Burren. 
wing Churns—Eureka Butter Workers and 
A full line of Butter Factory supplies. 


Send@ postal for circulars and 
t.| VI. FARM 


testimonials. 
MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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is built to stand the wear and tear of hard usage. 
It is posisively the lighest draught of all mowing 


IT WILL CUT ANY AND A 
EB BUCKEY 


is one of the oldest machines in use, havi 


reputation 


cutters in position to insure the shear cut t 
Buckeyes this year. 

We advise all who woald secure a NEW MO 
been unable to fill our orders for the 
Send tor descriptive circular. 


roughout 


THE STANDARD 
NEW 


Model Buckeye. 


~ gp me di 


ast three seasons. 
anufactured by the 


RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO,, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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THE SEW MODEL BUCKEYE is the model of simplicity; it contains very few parts and 

very little gearing; a.1 ite machinery being so simple that the most unskilled 

a to keep it in order. It has been tried and tested and proved the priocipl 
me. 


— understand and know 
© that has stood the test of 


IT 1S THE STRONGEST MACHINE IN USE, 


machines. 


LL GRASS THAT GROWS, 


whether wet or dry, heavy or light, thick or thin, including lodged grass; makes even work up hill, c 

hill, and over hummocés and cradle holes, and in heavy bottoms. 

In all situations and under ali circumstances maintains its level cut, leaving a short even stubble in 

all parts of the field. No loose shackling swivels or superfluous levers constantly liable to get out of order. 
TM EB is always in order, alway. ready for work, while its simplicity and fewness of 

parts make it cost much Jess for repairs than any other e. 


THE BUCKEYE MOWER 


ng stood the test for twenty-seven years. It has during this 
period outlived scores of machines that have tried to compete with it and has gained the acknowledgud 


THE STANDARD. 


The new patented improvements which poeees the knives from all backward wear and maintams the 


the life of the machine, will appear in all New Medel 
DEL BUCKEYW €, to order carly, as we ha, 
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Fig ’ 
SES Uh-SC SPRINGELLO. MASS 


struction of the Fork, it can be 
kind, it slides over instead of digging into it. 
than any other. 
Fifth, 

Circulars tree. 


Fourth, Because of running closer 


Address 


The forks are attached to the handles in such a manner as to render breakage almost impossible. 
advantages we claim for this machine over all others, are, First, The Fork. 
will show the working cf it plainer than it can be described. 
run closer to the ground. 
Third, For the same reason it will run one-third lighter 


t will work equally well in heavy or light grass. 


THE MUDWENT AY TEDOER, 


WiTEe IMPROVED FORE. 
. a | = WV aX 
= he ‘AUS A\\ iN / 
‘ aoe Se @ Pa - |) 


Patented December 18, 1887] 


The 
A careful study of the cut 
Second, On account ofthe pecniiar con 
Ifit suikes the turf, or an obstruction of any 


to the ground, it will do better work then any other. 
Sizth, It has higher wheels thaa any other. 


B. & J. W. BELCHER, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


SO & 82 So. Market &t., 


Boston Agents. je2-6t 
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WHITTEMORE BROS..,| 


Croup 
tively prevent these terrible diseases, and will cure nine 
eases out of ten. lives. 
sent free by mall. Dou't delay a moment. Pre 
better than cure. 1. 5S. Jommson & Co., Bostom, Mass. 


CHITIS. 
JOHNSON” will posi- 


Information that will save many 
vention is 

















THE DANA 


CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 


This invention fully meets the want—now so urgent 
and universal—of a self governing wind-engine which 
will run with uniform velocity, and with an equiva- 
ent working power, in ail winds from gentle breezes 
up to brisk gales. 


GEARED MILLS A SPECIALTY. 


Address for Circalars, &c., 


The Dana Windmill Co., 


te9-tf FAIRHMAVEN. MASS. 


CARRIAGES. 


SPRINC STYLES, 


A large assortment of NEW and SFRCOND 
HAN CARBRBRIAGES, of all descriptions 
constantly on hand and for sale at lew prices. 
Carrtages for the Country a specialty. 
"WIDE TRACK PHAETONS « BOX 
TOP BUGGIES always in stock. 

assortment of VELLAGE CARTS in all the 
latest styles. 


8S. A. STEWART & CO, 


118 Sudbary &t., and 


Branch Store, 13 Green St,, Boston. 
my12-26t 





a@-Premium Chester White 
Berkshire, and Poland China 
PIGS, fine Setter Dogs, 
Scotch Collies and Fox 
Hounds, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West 
Chester, Chester Co.,Pa. Send stamp for Circular 
jan27-26t 


and Price List. 

All those who from indiscre- 
weak, unn 3 

i - > 
}ife’s du- 
PT} , “ 

ry y and : 

ters and the press. Med- 


ical Weekly says: “The old 
lan of treating Nervous De- 


Mty, Physical 
Se enact are 
THEMA BOLUS. 





= 
Even enses as- 
sured of certain restoration 


man- 
effective, 


A: 
p to full on : 
hood, mple, 
cleanly, pleasant. Send for 
treatise. Consultation with 
hysician free. 
MARSTON REMEDY CO., 
46 W, 14th St., New York. 
ead y 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Prescription Free for the dy cure of Nervous De- 
bility, Lost Manhood, and all disorders brought on by 
di i ot . Any Druggist has the in- 
gredients. Address DAVIE N & ©O., No. 
® Nassau Street. New York. 











i have made the disease of FI’ 

SICKNESS a life-leng wrney. 1 

the worst cases. Becanse ot! 

Rot now receiving acure. Send at 

le of my infallible — ase 
nothing for 

xe Dr. ra ROOT, 1 


Manhood Restored, 
Dae ; a area hie 


$66 k in your own town. Terms and 
eutfit fhe. Address H. Hatist & Co., Portlans 
Me. iand7-y 











ALBERTYPE 
ENGRAVINGS 


Are the largest and finest reproductions of famous 
steel plate Engravings yet issued in this country. 
They sre printed on 22x28 120 & Tileston & Hollings 
worth’s best plate paper and are retailed by the Ari 
stores «t the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


emp Catalogues mailed to any address. 
On receipt of 


FPIETyry CmmnN T's 
in P. O, stamps, 
We will forward to any addiess post-paid, 2 hand 
some Chromos, each 15x21 inches; one, a marine 
subject, entitled The Winning- Yacht; the other, an 
attractive Fruit Piece. 


Portraite for TOWN HiIsTORIES 
DIPLOMAS, Shew Cards, Chrome 
Work,copies of Drawings, Architect’ 
plans, maps and printing of every de- 
scription by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 


{81 Devonshire Street, 


$1 rreritict. SHEET MUSIC FR 


y fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric of 
any grocer: cut from each W per the picture of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail f u 
name and address, and we will send you, 
expense, your own selection from the 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One I 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices : 

INS BRUMENTAL. 
Artist's Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op. 316, Strauss 
Ever o Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamals,) Waldteu/el 
asee Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 73, Kolling 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, . . "ee 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) 
Sirens Waltzes, . . . 


Patience, (The Magne’ 

Olivette, (Torpedo andthe Whale,) . . . Aud 

Wh am Near Thee, (English and German W 

Who's at my Window, a a 0. 

Lest Chord, ° . . . 

My Dearest Heart, . 

Life's Rest Hopes, . . . . 

Requited Love. (4 part Song,) . . . + A 

Sleep while the oft Rrening B: “ 

In the Gleam! . ™ —" . wwe 

Only be True, . * Vickers 

Under the Eaves, . . Winner 

Free Lanch Cadets, . ° . ° . Sousa 
Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 

the 15 pictures, your name and address. ir in excess 

e postage stamps maa be enclosed for such excess. 

vi 


= 
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of 
e make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sutictontly large to induce every one to 
ive Dobbins’ Electric } » a trial leng enough to 
jal, they con- 


If they only use the lar’s 
worth of music gratis, we sh This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars, Any lady 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount o! . This Soap 
improves with age, and you are not asked to buy a 


useless article, but one you use ovay week. 
C0 116 S. Fourth St, 


LL CRAGIN 1) Philadelphia. 


my2-y 


P= AFFLACTED with indigestion 
or dyspepsia, who will take my Perfection Pills, 
and carefully attend to diet and exercise, as set forth 
inmy Treatise giving causes, symptoms, and cure 
for indigestion and dyspepsia, may rely on a speedy 
and effectual cure. Pills and Treatise by mail, 26 
cents. JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Macs.,a suf- 
ferer for 14 years, while city treasurer and tax col- 
lector. jyT-y 








rrh or Bron- 


cate: oc- 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-mea. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Obie. 


dec30.cow26t 


U. S. MAIL. 


Eye E. G. JONES may be consulted free (*y 
mail) on ail diseases. No matter what your 
disease is, no matter how long you have been sick, 
or how many doctors you have tried, Give Aim @ 
» you will never regret it. Write him s state 
ment of your case, enclosing stamp for reply. Price 
for course of medicine reasonable, within means 
- Can refer to cungpese he Aes wt . Don't 
delay. Address at once, E. G. » M. D., Peace 
Dale, R. I. meh3—y 


A victim of early impradence, cau si nervous debil- 
ity, pronase etc., havi ory 
om, aan he will send FRE: «Simple, moane of elt 
Address, J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham 8t., ° 
Jly7-y 
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COUNTRY COMFORTS. 


(N. ¥. Sun.] 

For megrims and for doleful dumps wouldst 
find a certain cure-all, 

Hie to the country, and suaffuse thy soul with 
objects rural; 

Remote from bank or office, from the cares of 
vulgar hoarding, 

Seek out some peace-pervaded spot, right apt for 
country boarding. 

Insert the simple, rustic crates, plain beans and 
chubby cheeses, 

And give your time to loafing and your forehead 
to the breezes. 

Care is an epicure who finds no taste in country 
messes, 

And on poor stay-at-homes in town a double tax 
assesses. 
Bilious Care doesn’t dare 

Come near the muskrat-haunted pond, the wood- 
chuck's hol.ow lair, 

Rise early, when you hear the birds their biithe- 
some matins singing, 

And in the lily-bordered stream disport yourself 
in swimming; 

Breast the cool current, as the sun is rising o’er 
the water, 

Then home, and drink a quart of milk, served by 
your landlord's daughter, 

See her churning in the kitchen, where the 
monstrous clock is ticking, 

And make her fil! your basket for an afternoon's 
picnicking. 

Walk ftreen miles, a stroll in country air no 
hurts leaves; 

Then down to dinner in the fear of God and in 
your shirt sleeves; 
Make no talk, ply knife and fork ; 

Eat and drink till people call you Cannibal from 
York. 

Unhampered by a collar, by cuffs, by coat, or 
vest, or 

Candid shirt, beneath the trees spooze out a 
sweet siesta, 

Laulled by the murmur of the bees, the far-off 
sound of mowing 

Machines, and roused at 3 P. M. by the farmer's 
horn a blowing, 

A-blowing as the cooly shades are spreading 
wide and wider, 

And cailing you to take a snack of doughnuts 
and bard cider; 

Then, while the haycock’s fragrant breath to 
slumber is provoking, 

Pull out your brierwood, and watch the clouds 
as you are emoking; 
And after tea let Dobbin be 

Saddie!, and canter leisurely by meadow and 
by lea 

Go, wait expectant by the banks of dusky pools 
at gloaming, 

To see the fairies on their gracious errands 
roaming ; 

Or in the hushed air feel how sweet the noise og 
maids and men is, 

Still playing at croquet or struggling with the 
rudiments of tennis. 

Or, when the evening star steps forth from 
heaven's azure wicket, 

List to the lowing of the herds, the chirping of 
the cricket, 

The tramp-devouring watch-dog’s bark, the 
whippeorwill’s complaining ; 

Or lie upen the grass and be awakened by the 
raining, 
Or watch the stars and smoke cigars, 

And bear the chatter of the maidens, pride of 
doting ma’s. 

Sleep like a log each night, nor fear dyspeptic 
dreaming, 

Waked by the concert of the cocks at morn’s first 
bashful gleaming; 

Grow great of girth and appetite, and brown as 
any berry, 

Hearty, healthy, happy, hungry, muscular, and 
merry ; 

See how the wrinkles from your face and from 
your heart are stealing; 

See how your are horny, see how your 
nose is peeling. 

Come back to town so cheery and so easy in 
your temper, 

Your wife shall think: “Would he were always 
thus, O #4 sie semper, 
Depend upon it, the country has done it, 

He seems so real good-natured, I'll strike him 
for a bonnet.” 


hands 





Aadies Department. 
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FINDING A WIFE. 


A TALE OF CHAMOUNIX. 


BY JOUN 8. SHRIVER. 


| Baltimore American. ] 


‘Why, old boy, where did you come from?’ 

‘Walter Howard, I declare !’ 

Two men had metin the crowded little 
street of Chamounix, at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, just as the sun was making the ice 
and snow of the top of the monarch of the 
 * glisten and glow with its last rays. 

t was near the end of July,and Chamounix 
was crowded with tourists. The one and a- 
half street of this little village of the Valois 
was alive, as it alweys is about this season 
of the year. At the corner of the main 
street, where the half that runs upto the 
English church joins it, the crowd was the 
greatest. It always is, because the diligence 
office and the headquarters of the chef des 
—y are located there. The guests of the 

otel d’Angleterre and those of the Im- 
perial had finished their table d’hote, and 
had come out to make arrangements for the 
morrow. ‘The little shops were just lighting 
up. The French women were placing the 
kerosene lamps in the windows to display 
the alpenstocks, the scarfs and the nicknacks 
sold as souvenirs. ‘he hardy-looking guides, 
with their shaggy beards and well-bronzed 
faces, were gibbering French to each other, 
while their children played about them with 
the dogs. It was a curious sight, this twi- 
light scene at Chamounix—it always is. 
The very guests of the hotels, themselves, 
are amusing to watch; they are so full of 
importance and in such a hurry. They 
seem to want to climb the cold and dark- 
looking mountain without waiting for the 
morrow. 

It was in this crowd of guides, children, 
dogs and tourists, that the two men met, 
and shook each other by the hand so heartily 
that the guides turned and looked at them, 
although they understood nota word the 
men said, for the strangers spoke in English. 

‘So, you are traveling for pleasure, and 
alone ?’ Howard said, as he took his com- 
— arm and turned him towards the 

mperial Hotel. 

‘Yes; and I am very tired of it, too,’ was 
the reply. ‘And you—are you alone ?” 

‘Oh, no, my dear boy ; I have my wife and 
her sister with me. You know them? No? 
Now, I remember; you had left New York 
for the West before I was married. But it 
does seem strange that I should meet you 
in this out-of-the-way sort of place, after so 
many years of separation. Tell me, Wil- 
liamaon, how came it you never married ?’ 

‘Well, Walt, you know some men are 
luckier than others. Give me a game of 
1 or biliards, and I would always win ; 

ut love—Well, I found myself out once,and 
never tried it again.’ 

‘Well, we'll not rake up reminiscences, for 
I want you to be in proper trim when you 
meet Mra. Howard. don’t want you to be 
like a hermit—gloomy and morose. By-the- 
by, where are you stopping ?’ 

‘At the D’Angleterre,’ replied Williameon. 
‘First one I saw on my arrival from Geneva, 
and so I stopped there,’ 

‘Sorry! Can’t you change? We are at 
the Imperial, and it would be well for us all 
to be together,’ said Howard. 

‘It won’t matter for a day or so. I leave 
for Martigny day after to-morrow, and I'll 
be with you all the time. Have you made 
your arrangements for to-morrow ?’ 

‘No,’ said Walter, ‘I was just starting out 
to find guides and mules to go up the Mer- 
de-Glace. But here we are at the hotel,and 
here is Mrs. Howard.’ 

A pa little woman, with bright face 
and pleasant manners, arose from one of the 
iron seats in front of the hotel as they ap 
proeched. ‘I will call Maggie if you will 
wait a minute,” Mrs. Howard said, after 
Williamson had been introduced,and Howard 
had explained how long it was since they 
had met. . 

‘Hurry, dears,’ was Mr. Howard's instruc- 
tions, as his wife disappeared, ‘for the mules 
will all be engaged for the morrow, and we 
will have to walk up the mountains.’ 

It was not long bebe Mrs. Howard re- 
turned with her sister, and she was intro- 
duced to Williamson as Miss Bancroft. She 
was a typical American girl, with a bright, 
sunshiny face, merry laugh, and innocent 
manner—a girl fond of fun and full of ani- 
mal spirits. The party started down the 

steps together, end made their way to the 
chey's office, and there registered thelr names 
for four mules and two reliable guides for 


the morning ascent of Montauvert, and the 
This finian- 


walk across the Mer de-Giace. 
ed, they sauntered up the 


. street, look- 
ing in at the windows of the shops or stop- 


ping to listen to the discussions of the groups 
about them. A queer party of three musi- 
cians, who had strayed in some unaccount- 
manner into the town, were rp | 
the children and the women of the vill 
by their abominable discord. The last faint 
eam of the sun on the top of Mont 
had faded away. It looked cold and 
dreary; and as the glaciers lay in their 
great beds between the mountains, they 
seemed to absorb all the heat of the July 
evening, for the air was cold. The very 
gurgling of the stream, as it flowed along 
the outskirts of the town, under its bridges, 
and down its allotted bed, added to the 
chilliness. 
‘Really, I am cold,’ Miss Bancroft said, as 
the four walked down the street, passed the 
common, where stood the empty diligences. 
‘Yes, it is near time to go in; for we have 
to be up early for our start to-morrow,’ said 
Mrs. Howard. ‘See, the street is now near- 
ly deserted.’ 
It was so. The guides, the children, and 
even the di hi 


disappeared. It was 
near 10 o'clock. 


The party separated at the Imperial door. 
Williamson stopped to light a cigar, and, 
as he asked the porter for a match, he 
caught sight of a face of a young girl who 
was standing in the doorway of the salon de 
lecture. There was nothing remarkable 
about it; yet he turned quickly, forgetting 
his match, and walked rapidly away to his 
hotel. 
. . 2S » . . . . 
The street in front of the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre was alive with a busy, hurrying crowd 
when Henry Williamson looked out of his 
window next morning. Chamounix arises 
early. Tourists are leaving for other locali- 
ties. Tourists are preparing for the day's 
pleasure, and the inhabitants are up to catch 
the stray francs and centimes. It is a differ- 
ent looking crowd from that of the evening 
—tresh, happy and expectant, while in the 
evening every one is travel-stained, weary 
and cross. 
Williamson did not linger long over his 
toilet, but, hastily getting into his clothes, 
he ordered his cafe complete. 
The honey and bread of the Swiss hotels 
are noted the world over; and Williamson 
lingered over his breakfast. When he had 
at last finished, and walked out of the court- 
yard of ‘he hotel, and down the one-half 
block to the little side street, he found his 
party waiting for him on the Imperial stoop. 
‘ Well, Mr. Williamson, 1 had hoped you 
would be on time,’ said Miss Bancroft as he 
approached. ‘I did wish to get away before 
every one had finished his breakfast, for I 
hate to be stared at. 
‘I surely thought [ would be in time,’ 
saia Henry, taking out his watch. ‘See, I 
am only a few minutes a‘ter the time ap- 
pointed. The street does not look full of 
people, and I am sure you can get away 
without attracting much attention. Here 
comes the mules.’ 
The two guides had led up the four 
sleepy-looking animals to the decor. Mr. 
Howard was talking to the guides and se- 
lecting a‘mule for his wife. The porter of 
the hotel had brought out a three-step ladder 
and placed it by the side of one of the 
mules, and Williamson assisted Miss Ban- 
croft to mount. This finished, he jumped 
into the saddle of his own steed. The part 
were at last ready andthe guides started, 
while the mules followed in a slow, meas- 
ured step. The quartet did attract atten- 
tion. A party of tourists on mules always 
does. Strange, for as many as leave this 
little village for the daily ascent of Montau- 
vert, a new one always seems to interest the 
villagers. Down the little street, across the 
bridge, over the roaring mountain stream, 
the party wended their ha In single file 
they went, because the mules seem to have 
a special aversion to walking in pairs. Mr. 
Howard was in front, followed by his wife. 
Williamson was trying to make his mule 
walk slow, so he would keep in speaking dis- 
tance of Miss Bancroft. A guide was at the 
head of each of the lady’s mules, and Miss 
Bancroft’s seemed to wish to take it easy 
and held her mule back. After several at- 
tempts to make his steed mind him, Wil- 
liamaon dismounted. He iet the fourth mule 
pass, and letting his own walk behind, 
lodded along at the side of Miss Bancroft. 
The path up the mountain side is beautiful, 
although narrow and winding, rough and 
steep. Now and then little Swiss chateaux 
are passed, and the inhabitants importune the 
tourist to stop and buy their wine or drink 
their milk, which they offer for sale at a 
trifling cost. Maggie Bancroft had been en- 
tertaining Williamson with an account of 
her journey from Martigny by the Tete 
Noire, the ragged beauty of the pass and 
the stupidity of their coachman who had 
brought the party over, furnished her mate 
rial to entertain him for some time. At last 
she said : 
‘Did you have any experiences on your 
journey from Geneva ? I am longing for that 
drive. Llove diligence riding.’ 
* You will find it tiresome after a day's 
journey. I had a front seat on top, and 
being clone I had to look at the scenery and 
talk to myself.’ 
‘ All the time ?’ 
‘Well, no; I can’t say all the time, for 
there was a young lady behind me who 
seemed to take especial delight in annoying 
me.’ 


‘ A young lady !’ exclaimed Miss Bancroft. 
‘ And you are so ungallant as to say she an- 
noyed you.’ 

* Yes,’ said Henry. ‘ She insisted upon my 
finding her the description of every place we 
passed, in Bedacker, and not satisfied with 
that, when we stopped for dejeuner, she took 
the seat next me at the table, and then 
changed places in the diligence with an old 
gentleman, so as to sit next me for the re- 
mainder of the drive.’ 

‘Rather a strange young lady, I should 
say,’ remarked Miss Bancroft. 

* | thought.so before we arrived here. She 
called me by name and asked me many 
questions as to my travels.’ 

* Was she pretty?’ queried Miss Bancroft, 
with a woman’s curiosity. 

‘ Decidedly so.’ 

‘And you said your trip was tiresome. 
Oh, Mr. Williamson!’ 

‘It was; for I grew rather atraid of the 
girl. She was alone and seemed so strange 
in her manner.’ 

‘’Pon my word, Mr. Williamson, this is 
decidedly interesting. Please tell me more 
about her.’ 

‘Really, Miss Bancroft, there is nothin 
more to tell. I don’t know her name—di 
not ask it; was polite to her, but as I have 
said, she tried me, and I talked very little 
to her.’ 


‘Mr. Williamson, I think you are heart- 
less. A poor lone girl seeks to make friends 
with you. You snub her, and a pretty girl 
at that! [ begin to think you are what the 
boys call in America ‘a case.’’ 

‘Just look at that dog,’ said Williamson, 
changing the subject by pointing to the 
guide’s dog, which was standing on a pro- 
jecting rock on the path above them. ‘He 
olimhs like a deer.’ 

The two drifted off from one subject to 
another. Finally the ascent becoming 
steeper and the path more rugged, William- 
son mounted his mule again, and the party 
rode on. They carried ona sort of shot and 
shell conversation—a shout here or an an- 
swer there—for one had to shout to the 
other to be heard. The ascent, slow as it 
necessarily is, becomes tiresome, and neither 
of the ladies was sorry when the substantial- 
looking hotel on the top came into sight. 
Dejeuner was next in order. While How- 
ard arranged for the transporti of the 
mules to the other side of the y BA to 
meet the party on their descent from the 
chateau, Williamson ordered the lunch. 
Miss Bancroft amused herself by looking 
at the odd trinkets and pictures displayed for 
sale in the room of the hotel, and made 
Williamson help her choose a souvenir. She 
insisted upon his buying an —_ for 
her, and then purchased a flower press, 
which she slung over his shoulder and told 
him to gather every Alpine flower he saw, 
for she intended filling the press as a re- 
membrance of the day. What more she 
would have purchased is hard to say, had 
not a dainty little Swiss maiden called them 
to their dejeuner. 

It was a merry meal. The cold meats and 
the jelly, the honey and the bread, the red 
wine and the chops were all excellent. 

‘This is what I enjoy,’ Williamson was 
saying, when a temale figure appeared in the 
doorway. 

She had a lithe, trim figure. Her face was 
beautiful in its mould, with large black eyes 
and a pretty mouth. She was dressed in a 
tight-fitting traveling dress—one of those 
Eaglish ulster costumes, She wore a small 
hat and a veil tied around it. She stood still 
fora moment. There is only one door to 
the large salon of the hotel, and the dining- 
table is placed in an alcove. Williamson, 
from where he sat, could see the door, and 
he saw the figure when it appeared. It was 
the same one he had seen at the Imperial 
Hotel the night before. He stopped so 
abruptly in his conversation, that Miss Ban- 
croft, who sat opposite him, looked up from 
her plate, and exclaimed as she saw his face : 

° fou don’t look as if you were enjoying 

ourself. How pale you are!’ 

Before Williamson could answer, the girl 
at the door looked toward the table, and 
seeing the party, she smiled and exclaimed : 
“ Why, Henry, how glad I am to see you !” 

The ladies and also Welter Howard turned 
towards the speaker. 

Williamson arose and walked towards the 
young lady, but in a cold, unconcerned 
manner. She looked disappointed and said 











not . 

Howard to make tions to 
leave the and start on ~ 
the Mer de Glace. Williamson led the 
girl to the window at the far end of the room, 
near the table with the souvenirs. He p!aced 
0 chale fer ben, and, che ont Gown. She talked 
to him in an earnest, almost p: man- 
ner, but he was cold and reserved. It was 
only a few minutes before he returned to his 
party at the table. The ladies had arisen and 
cue Peas <2 Sak wenge. Howard was 

the 


ng 
ae No, let me settle that,’ said Williamson, 
proaching his friend, and then in a side 
wien he said, ‘ Get out of the hotel as 
soon as possible, for God’s sake.” 
He was excited, and Howard fearing a 
scene, called the ladies and left. They found 
their guides, with their alpenstocks awaiting 
them, and they n to walk down the steep 
path to the ice. fore they reached the lit- 
tle shed at the edge of the glacier, William- 
son had overtaken them. All he vouchsafed 
was, “ Miss Bancroft, you remember the 
lady I spoke of on her way up the mountain? 
That was she.’ 
‘ Indeed,’ was the young lady’s cool reply. 
The guides cautioned the ladies to be care- 
ful how they walked on the ice, and then 
helped them all on to the ice. The surtace of 
the glacier is rough and dirty, but in some 
places quite slippery. The ladies at first held 
tight to the hands of the guides. Howard 
and Williamson dug their stocks deep into 
the ice, and walked cautiously along behind 
them. The large crevices in the ice, the im- 
mense air holes, the hillocks and the stones 
were all pointed out and admired by the 


Pelkey were half way across, having passed 
the high mound of ice where the guide is al- 
ways making fresh stepsin the ice for the 
tourist. The ladies hed gained confidence, 
and the gentlemen were remarking how easy 
it was to walk on the ice,when they were 
startled by a scream. 

It was a woman’s voice. 

They looked back, and all recognized the 
figure of the girl who had so suddenly ap- 
peared at the hotel. She was within a few 
yards of them, on the top of the ice hillock. 
The guide was some distance from her at the 
other side. 

‘Help! Help!’ she screamed. ‘ My hus- 
band, catch me,’ and she held out her arms 
toward Williamson. 

With horror the party saw her fall. 

She was slipping down the ice. 

In an instant it looked as if she would be 
lost. 

‘Oh, Henry, why will you forkake me !’ 
cried the poor woman. ‘ What have 1 done 
to be treated so? My husband, my hus- 
band!’ 


* Wiuamson, you coward !’ cried Howard 
as he turned toward the woman. 
* Come, let us help her.’ Was all Henry 
said as he quickly retraced his steps. 
‘Blanche, go on, I will join you on the other 
side.’ Was Howard's hurried instructions to 
the ladies as he followed Williamson. 
As the men moved towards her they could 
see her slipping. Her screams rent the air, 
and as her form moved toward death, the 
voice became most pitiful to hear. 
‘Suddenly she fell. Williamson who was 
in front gave a cry of horror. 
The girl had, however, the presence of 
mind to grasp the ice with her long thin fin- 
rs The men could see her thrust them 
into the crevices and hear the ice break, and 
see her move one more ineh towards certain 
death. 
They hurried forward, but travelling on 
ice is slow work, and at such a time every 
second seems an hour. Luckily, where the 
girl had fallen the ice was rugged and broken 
in places, and this afforded her a chance to 
grasp ; but once started down the icy mound 
on 8 quick descent, nothing could have 
stopped her. She would have been dashed 
over the immense field of ice, down the gla- 
cier thousands of feet. 
The workman on the ice steps had heard 
the girl’s cries at the same time as the other 
arty. As he was more accustomed to the 
ice, he reached the top of the hillock and 
was waiting there when Williamson and 
Howard arrived. He had called to her in 
French to have courage and hold fast. Then 
gradually he got down on his hands and 
knees, and while he reached toward the 
woman, the men stood breathless. Slowly 
but surely he reached out his arms, and cal- 
ling in soothing tones to the half-fainting 
girl, told her to reach out her hand. She 
obeyed him, and he caught her tiny hand in 
his large and strong one. Then he waited a 
momeut, and turning his head told William- 
son and Howard to hold his legs, for he 
knew for him to move in his situation meant 
instant death for the girl and himself, for 
both would go down the glacier. 
When the men had firmly grasped the 
guide, he gradually pulled the fainting girl 
to the level ice. The men assisted him to his 
feet. 

Once safe, Howard turned to Williamson 
and said : 
* Now take your wife back to the hotel. 
You have given a great fright to my wife 
and Miss Bancrott. I will return to them. 
Good morning.’ And he left him with the 
fainting girl 

. . . . . . - 

When Walter Howard reached London in 
August he found the following letter : 


“ Luzerne, SwitzeRLAND, August 16, 188- 
“ Dear Howard—You will excuse my address- 
ing you in the old way, but when you bave heard 
my story I think you will allow me to use it. 
“To begin at the ~~ When you left 
me on the ice at Mer Glace with the girl, I 
certainly must confess 1 looked a great coward 
and scoundrel. But you were not right in leav- 
ing meas you did, alone with a woman in her 
condition. With the aid of the guide I managed 
to gether safely to the hotel. She was quite ill 
for several days. I returned to Chamounix the 
next day, and found you had gone without wait- 
ing for an explanation, I found the girl was 
alone in Chamounix. In her trunk at the hotel, 
I found her benker’s address was Lembard, 
Odier & Cie., Geneva. I telegraphed to them, 
and found that she was travelling with her uncle 
and her aunt. They were in Geneva, greatly ex- 
ercised as to the whereabouts of their niece. I 
returned to the Montavert Hotel, aad two days 
after the accident the young lady was able to be 
carried down the mountain in a chair. Her uncle 
and aunt—a Mr. and Mrs. Rassell of Boston— 
arrived that evening. The poor girl was delight 
ed to see them. Now comes the strange part of 
the story. Mr. Rassell told it as follows: One 
year ago bis niece, then Miss Davis, was en- 
aged to a Mr. Henry Williamson, who lived in 
oston. Her wedding day had been fixed, but 
the young man fell ill and died a week before the 
wedding. Their marriage took place on hisdeath 
The shock was so great that the girl was 
taken ill. She recovered, but was — and 
sad. Her uncle and aunt—she isan orphan— 
were told by her physicians that she must have 
a complete change of air, or her reason would be 
upset. They came to Uurope:. In Geneva Mrs. 
Williamson saw me, and her ancle says I beara 
strong resemblance to her dead husband. She 
found my name was the same as her husband’s, 
and she became very restless and strange in her 
actions. She disappeared on the same day that 
I did. You know the rest. Mrs. Williamson 
soon got better. I remained in Chamounix and 
teund Mr. Russell and his wife very congenial 
people, andas they were coming this way, we 
all came together. Mrs. Williamson is now com- 
pletely restored in both body and mind. I hope 
this letter will explain matters satisfactorily to 
yourselt, your wife and Miss Bancroft. Can I 
now subscribe myself as of old? 
Your friend, “ Henry WILLIAMSON.” 


IN SEARCH OF A HOTEL. 


ha are the landlord of the Big View Ho- 
te 

I have tt.at honor. 

And is your hotel well situated? 
Delightfully; its surroundings are unsur- 
passed. They — the rugged moun- 
tain, the smiling valley, the cool, sequestered 
forest, the daisy-dimpled field, broad, glassy 
lake, gently flowing river and babbling 
rook. 

And the views? 

Exquisite. From the broad veranda can 
be seen the giant hills of New Hampshire, 
the Catskills, the Appalachian range, the far 
famed Rockies and the Mexican Cordilleras, 
while the horizon is marked with the out- 
lines of Hecla, Vesuvius and sacred Fusiya- 
ma; the Adirondacks are spread before the 
delighted oeholder, the Hudson, the Missis 
sippi and the Yangtse-Kiang are like silver 
bands on the landscape, and the Falls of 
Niagara, with their ceaseless roar, can be 
oaaily descried by the unaided vision. 

And the facilities— 

The facilities for boating, bathing, fishing 
and shooting are unsurpassed. Noble lakes 
surround the house on three sides, and the 
fourth is white with the creamy surf of the 
broad Atlantic, which dashes upon the hard, 
clean, sandy beach beneath your very feet. 
The lake and ocean bas each its noble fleet 
of white-winged cruisers, not to speak of 
row boats of every name and variety. The 
waters are swarming with the fishy tribe, 
eager for the fisherman’s hook, and trout, 
pickerel, salmon, hornpouts, bass, catfish, 
sharks, whales and minnows are the abun- 
dant reward for the anglet’s pleasant toil. 
Then the water is always just right for bath- 
ing, an its temperature warranted to suit 
all who cleave its life-giving waves. Upon 
every tree the sportsman sees birds of divers 
plumage awaiting the pop of his rifle. In 
short, it is the sportsman’s paradise. 

And the table? 

The tables are furnished with all the deli- 
ca-ies that the market affords. Vegetables 
fresh from their cans and milk direct from 
the city are served daily, and the steak is 
rendered tender and pliant to the tired jew 
of the denizen of the city by an athlete hired 
for this express purpose at enormous ex- 


pense. 
Is the house guarded against accidents in 

case of fire. 
Instead of having several 





something which the party atthe table could 


y 
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their Sa Os their charming - 
esqueness. uty is upon every ie; no- 
where has nature been so lavish of her mul- 
tiform charms. 

Well, then, I think I won’t go. I fear I 
should be getting too much for my — 
If you know of a hotel where there is - 
ing particular to be seen, where there are 
no facilities for boating, bathing, fishing ana 
hunting, where no attention is given to ven- 
tilation, where there are no precautions 
against fire, and where the fare consists 
entirely of corned pork, cabbage, cream.tar- 
tar biscuits and very weak tea, 1 should be 
happy to be informed of its whereahouts. 
I will go there at once, and stay all summer. 
I long for something to break the monotony 
of former years.—[Boston Transcript. 


AFTER THE BALL. 
“ At supper . . . not where he eats, but 
where he ts eaten.” 


“You're an angel!” she said, as she nibbled the 
pheasant, 
( How her ravishing voice through my memory 
rings!) 
And I lifted my glass and I tried to look pleas- 
ant, 
As I said, “ Mia cara, I haven’t the wings!” 


“ But you're rich |’ she replied, my red Romanee 
scorning, 
And I answered her back in the soberest tones, 
** Yes to-night, cara mia, but think of the morn- 
ing.— 
Who shall tell of the future of Bell telephones ?” 


“ You're an angel!” she cried, as the bill they 

presented 
For a thousand and one of the choicest of 

things ; 

And, remorseless, she smiled at the scorn I re- 
sented— 

“You're an angel, I tell you, for riches have 
wings !”—[T. R. Sullivan in Life. 


HE DID NOT GO. 


I remember my surprise when the quaint 
little sign first attracted my attention. 1 
stopped to look at it more attentively: 

I'll make your shoe 
As good as new 
& better to 
J. Roegnrs, Cobler. 

I read it once, twice, three timer, till it 
began to chase itself round in my head, like 
a cat after her own tail. 1 was fascinated 
by its faultless rhyme, by the lawless aban- 
don of its —— I think it would soon 
have set itself to music in my whirling little 
brain, if a voice had not cried out: 

‘Wail, little girl, how do you like my new 
— Don’t you call that first class poet- 
ry 

‘Yes, itis very nice poetry,’ I answered. 
And then I went on boldly: ‘But I see a 
word in it that isn’t spelled right.’ 

‘Not spelled right! How’sthat? I shall 
have to hobble out and take a look at it. 
— & pretty noticin’ little critter, ain’t 

ou ” 


I hinted that this sort of a “too” was usu- 
ally spelled with two o’s; but Mr. Rogers 
looked hard at the word over his spectacles, 
and did not seem to think favorable of the 
change. 
‘I tell ye what,’ said he, finally, ‘I’ve got a 
way, and no spellin’ aboutit. What’s spell- 
in’ as long as folks catch your idee? The 
idee’s what yer can’t git along without.’ 
Saying which Mr. ee shook his fist 
to the objectionable “to” and wrote trium- 
phantly in his place a huge figure 2. I felt 


vague sense that I had left Mr, Rogers’ sign 
much worse than I had found it. It still 
pursued me however, and at dinner I said 
suddenly: 

‘Mamma, don’t you want my shoes as 
good as new, and better, too.’ 

‘Bless me!’ said the grandmother, ‘what 
ails the child? She isn’t beginning so early 
to be a poet is she.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ cried my father. ‘I guess she’s 
been reading old John Rogers’ sign. Wife 
its a curiosity. You must gobythere. We 
must send him down some old shoes. You 
know he broke his leg last winter, and he’s 
trying to work again. We must give him a 
ift.’ 


So it was that next morning I found my- 
self again before the distracting sign, this 
time with a large bundle of old shoes in my 
arms. I lifted the latch and stepped into 
the little -_ 

‘I declare for it if here ain’t a rush of bus- 
iness,’ said Mr. Rogers, as he opened my 
bundle. ‘One pair of copper toes. Them 
your little brother’s? Congress, with the 
‘larstic give out. Guess that’s yer grand- 
mother’s. And here’s some o’ your pa’s 
boots, with a nice, handsome hole in it.’ 

‘And I'd like to buy some shoestrings, 

too,’ I put in, feeling myself a patron of con- 
siderable importance. 
‘Now, them copper toes wouldn’t take 
more’n halfan hour, Can’t you sit down 
and wait! I ain’t such a great talker, bet I 
like somebody to speak to once in a while. 
There’s the cat. I talk to her, She will 
look very knowing, but the minute my back’s 
turned she’s fast asleep. That ain’t flatterin’ 
yer see, and I stop.’ 

I sat down, and while I listened used my 
eyes as well. The sunlight fought its way 
through the dusty window frames, and dif- 
fused itself impartially over the floor, with 
its wide, dirt filled cracks. The decorations 
of these were of an humble order, although 
by no means uninteresting. In the first place 
there were huge auction bills, in every stage 
of yellowness and dirt. My grandmother 
kept an obituary scrap book, but as I after- 
wards found out, it was Mr. Rodgers’ vrac- 
tice to cherish the. auction bills of his de- 
parted friends. Amos Belden had peaceful- 
ly slept with his fathers for 13 years or 
more, but in J. Rogers’ shop it was still pro- 
claimed, in giant type, that he wished to sell 
‘ten milch cows and six healthy yearlings.’ 

Nor was this all. Ten years a mis- 
guided showman had gone to our little town 
and had solemnly retreated the next day, 
with more experience than profits, but his 
advent still lived in the handbills on Mr. 
Rodgers’ wails. Behind the old man, as he 
ee bent over his work, an interesting 
amily of lions were sporting, while on the 
door were set forth in vivid pictures the ac- 
complishments of the ‘Fairy of the Ring,’ a 

oung woman in very scanty petticoats. 

he ceiling, too, had its share of decorations. 
From it hung among festoons of cobweb, a 
broken bird cage, a battered Chinese lantern 
whose light had long since gone out, odd 
boots, which had parted with their mates, 
baskets with no bottoms, and numberless 
straps, chains, and bits of rope that had long 
ago outlived their usefulness. 
But Mr. Rogesr’ work bench baffles all 
enumeration. It was covered with a depos- 
ite of from six to ten inches in depth from 
whose lower stratum Mr. Rogers would, 
from time, bring up an awl cra bit of wax. 
It was the old cobbler himself on whom 
my eyes at last rested. In his most upright 
days he could not have been a large man, 
but now the years had settled heavily upon 
him end he had lost several inches of his 
youthful height. His face was framed with 
athin white fringe of beard, while cheek 
and chin were rough with a granite colored 
stubble. There were fine, netted wrinkles, 
but no deep furrows in the old man’s face, 
and on each cheek a wintry bioom atill lin- 
gered. His voice had the roughness of a 
nutmeg grater, but now and then glanced off 
from its usual key and ended in a kind of a 
chirp. 

‘You never come to see me before, did 
you? Lamthe J. Rogers out there on the 
sign. You've heard of John Rogers, that 
was burnt at the stake? Well, I'm another 
John Rogers—not that one. I wan’t never 
quite so bad off as that.. So you like my 
sbop, eh? I’ve got every thing handy, yer 
see, I haven’t always been so well off as this,’ 
he went on, ina tremulouschirp. ‘ When 
my wife —— alive—. My wife wasa fine 
woman, um and steppi 
when I married her, A mays eam + 
down. She never took kindly to it. Her 
folks called me shiftiess. I duano; if shift- 
less means working hard and getting little, 
spose | was. I warn’t one of the kind ter 


able to account for, I 
wife, she took to her bed t 





she died, and then I 


‘bury me that’s all I ask. 


baffled and hopeless, and went home with a/| P° 
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at me now and then, as if to as- 
hleneelf that I was 0 better listener than 


after, I went for the rest of the 
. rs seemed so glad to see 
flattered into staying. 

‘Come, now, if you'll lie down and stay, 
awhile, I'll tell you a story. Perhaps you'd 
like to know how 1 come by them lions? 
Wal, I'll tell yer, child, how ‘twas.’ 

With a child’s greed of stories, I was only 
too glad to listen. 

‘I told him his show’d find it pretty 
pickin’s in this town,’ said Mr. rs, in 
conclusion. ‘I'd done its cobbling for twenty 
years and more. But he wasn’t for listening 
to me, and so o_o — - and his me- 
nagerie, all a growling together.’ 

Somehow, it appeared that, after all, Mr. 
Rogers was the hero of this story ; and again 
it seemed that Mr. had played a 
prominent part in the decline and fall of 
Amos Belden’s fortunes; @nd again that 
Jonathan Wilder would have done much 
better to listen to Mr. Rogers’ advice, and 
thus have averted ruin and consequent 
auction bills. It was a very artless egotism, 
not hard to account for. For years the old 
man had lived alone, his own chief counselor 
and friend. I do not wonder that he grew 
a little larger in his own eyes than in other 
men’s, that his imagination, having nothing 
else to do, built up the past, till his memory 
held fiction as dear as fact. I em quite 
ready to forgive him his retrospective castle 
building, though I happened to be his credu- 
lous victim. a‘ 

Then there were marvelous tales of ‘my 
son Jim’s’ adventures in that far off land, 
‘out west.’ I belive three scanty letters fur- 
nished these romances their foundation of 
fact; but l asked no questions and believed 
with as henest a faith in the gold paved 
streets of San Francisco as in those of New 


good boy, Jim was,’ the old 
man would say. ‘I never thought hard of 
him for goin’ off. If he only comes beck to 
ell be coming 
back one of these days rich and handsome, 
I hain’t a doubt. I shouldn’t wonder if he’d 
be looking round for a wife. Let’s see—how 
old are you? I shouldn’t wonder if you were 
just about right for him by that time. You’d 
make a putty little pair.’ 

Though time had stood as still with Jim 
as his father seemed to think, the idea of my 
marrying bim would have lost ncne of its 
uncomfortable grotesqueness. 

‘Don’t, Mr. Rogers,’ I said. 

‘Bashful, are you?’ he answered, trying 
to look roguish. ‘ Don’t you be for not get- 
ting married, though like the Miss Buck- 
lands, and the Jewbury girls,and the Bassett 
girls, and all the rest. There’s too many on 
‘em; too many on ‘em. I used to tell my 
wife that I was better’n nothin’, any way. 
It’s kind of shabby in the men to go off and 
leave the women to die off here up country 
all alone. I ain’t afraid but Jim’li find some- 
= easy enough.’ 

*Oh, yes!’ I said, for [ was afraid I had 
hurt the old man’s feelings. ‘I’m sure he 
must be very nice.’ 

One accomplishment of Mr. Rogers I shall 
never forget. He not only told.me stories 
as he worked, but he professed to be able to 
read them from his hands, which he held be- 
fore him like the open page of a book. 

‘See! You can look at ’em,’ he would say 
‘There’s nothing hid in ‘em. No cheatin 
about it. Hard and tough. Don’t look muc 
like a book, do they? But just hear me read 
to you out of ’em.’ 

was completely mystified, especially when 
the reader stopped to spell out a word, and 
when he held his hard hands - to the light 
and complained that it was rather fine print 
for such old eyes; but still the story went 
on without a break, and, in spite of myself, 
I was brought to the belief that Mr. Rogers 
ssessed supernatural reading powers, per- 
haps akin tothe mystery of my parsing 
lesson, which told of ‘ sermons in stones and 
books in the running brooks.’ 

The summer and fall went by, and the 
winter came, with frolics without number ; 
but alas! to the poor and oldit brought only 
a chill that crept into their bones and took 
up its abode there. Poor old John Rogers! 
I lifted his latch one day, but the awl lay idle 
on the be It was only the rhumatism 
that had taxen a mean advan of the in- 
firm knee; but weck after week he lay in his 
bed, and the dust gathered thicker and 
thicker in his little shop. The neighbors 
were kind; but the best people find a same- 
ness in the constant repetition of good deeds, 
and by degrees it grew plain that the old 
man’s friends would feel a sense of relief if 
he got well. It was about this time that my 
grandmother declared with a sigh that she 
had great respect for Mr. Rogers. 

‘He’s borne up under affliction like a true 
Christian ; but rather shiftless, rather shift- 
less. I don’t know how to reconcile his vir- 
tues with the dirt and disorder he lives in. I 
don’t wonder his wife took to her bed.” 

* They say she was a perfect shrew,’ said 
” mother, placidly threading her needle. 
* Half crazy—so I've heard. Ker. Appleton 
thinks there’s no use in Mr. Rogers trying 
to stay by himself this winter. He’d much 
better goto the poor house and be taken 
good care of. Mrs. Simons, the woman over 
his shop, says he’s hardly a cent left, and 
she can’t be expected to provide for him. I 
suppose the thought of it will be rather hard 
for him at first, but he’ll be much better off. 
Lucy, dear, won’t you hand me my scissors?” 

1 gave my mother her scissors, but felt 
that by the act 1 became a conspirator in 
this plot for the degradation of my poor old 
friend. I sat by his bed next day, when who 
should appear at the door but my father. 1 
felt that the plot was thickening. 

‘ Well, how are you, Mr. Rogers? said 
my father inhis hearty voice, ‘ Are you feel- 
ing pretty smart to-day ?” 

‘ Yes, I’m pretty smart, thank ye. 1 hain't 
got them boots o’ yourn quite ready yet, 
though. I[’ll try and take of ’em to-morrow. 
I'm sorry you had the trouble of coming 
after em for nothing. I can send ’em by 
your little gal. I dunno’s you know what a 
good little gal she is to come and see me.’ 

My father seemed in no hurry to go, and 
said at length: 

* Rather lonely here by yourself, isn’t it 
Mr. Rogers ?” 

* Well, I dunno’s I’ve much to complain 
of. Mrs. Simons, up stairs, looks after things, 
and I tell her to spend the money in the 
black teapot. There’s other folks worse off.’ 

My father looked puzzled. 

‘I declare Mr. Rogers, you've known what 
trouble was, haven’t you? See! how many 
years was your wife laid up? And you've 
lost about all your children and now here 
you are yourself.’ 

_* Yes, yes,’ said the old man. ‘But those 
ain’t the sort of things I try to let my mind 
dwell on while I’m a laying here. [I try to 
count up my mercies.’ 

7 father looked desperate. 

é ell, now, Mr. Rogers, I think, and my 
wife tuinks, that you ought to go somewhere 
else.’ 

‘I ain’t got nowhere else to £09, sir, I’m all 
alone in the world. It’s true what you say.’ 

‘But, Mr. Rogers, to be plain, you know 
I'm one of the selectmen, and I’d see that 
the town took care of you—better care than 
Mrs. Simons does.’ 

: ‘I dunno’s I quite catch your meaning, 
sir. Does any y find fault with Mrs. 
Simons ?’ 

‘No, no, I.don’t mean that. I mean we 
think you’d better go down to Mr. Miles’s 
to spend the winter. He keeps the town 
farm, you know.’ 

*You mean to the poor house, sir? I 
warn’t very bright ter see.’ 

The old man turned his faded eyes im- 
ploringly up to my father’s face. 

‘Well, yes, that’s what they call it, though 
I must say I never quite liked the name.’ 
The old cobbler’s face seemed to grow 
white and aged before our very eyes. The 
tears rolled slowly down his cheeks. With 
the instinct decently to hide his trouble, he 
drew up the old uilt with a tremulous 
hand and turned his to the wall. 

‘Dunno but ve asked too much,’ he said, 
in a broken voice. ‘I’ve sort o’ hung onto 
the idee that I should die before I come ter 
that. If the Lord ’ud only give me some- 
thing I could die of !’ 

‘ Lucy,’ said my father, ‘didn’t I hear 
somebody in the -—- ? Go and see.’ 

Two strangers had just entered the door 
— tall young man, dressed in a suit of 
plaid, and accompanied by a pleasant-faced 
young woman in a white bonnet. 
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‘Don’t you know me? Don’t you know 


Jim come back. And out there’s my wife. 
Come home to Christmas with you.’ 


o with me; you be going to 
poor house.’ 

‘Take you to the poor house, father? 
What are you talking about? You are 
going to live in style. No poor house abou 
that. Ain’t you glad to see me? Sat 
| eels here and see your poor old 

There was a moment’s silence. Slowly, 
very slowly, the old man understood ; slow- 
ly he raised’ himself in bed, and, holding up 
his trembling hand, said, solemnly : 

‘He bringeth glad tidings of great joy, 
good will to men.’—| Selected. 


On Thursday a man came into the Sun 
office with the worst looking head on him 
that ever was seen outside of Oconomowoc. 
His eyes were both blackened, there was a 
cut across his nose, one ear was stuck on 
with court plaster, one arm was in a sling, 
and he wed a pair of crutches. He hobbled 
in the door of the blue room, and asked if 
the editor was in, and on being told that the 
great prevaricator stood before him, he spit 
on his hands, grabbed a crutch as one would 
a club, looked wild, and accepted an invita- 
{tion to sit down on the sofa. He sat down 
reluctantly, as though it hurt, and after lay- 
ing his crutches on the floor, and feeling of 
his ear to seo if it was on yet, he said: 

“About three weeks ago you had an item 
in your Lay oA we about a new scheme 
for curing y horses. It was an electric 
battery to be placed in the » with 
wires running to the horse’s bit, when a 
horse balked the instructions were to touch 
a button with the foot, when the electric 
current would go to the horse’s mouth, take 
his attention from his balkiness, and he 
would go along all right. Do you remem- 
ber such an item?” 

The editor scratched the bald spot on his 
head, looked wise, and said he did remem- 
ber something about it, and asked the visitor 
if be had purchased a battery and tried it. 

“Tried it!” said he, as he picked up one 
of the crutches and fixed the splints, on his 
sprained arm. “Look at me! Don’t 
look as though I had tried it! I tell you 
these newspapers are doing more to popu- 
late our cemeteries with their lies about 
scientific matters, than all thedoctors. Yes, 
sir, I tried it, and it is a wonder that I am 
spared to come in here and maul you. [ 
live out near Eagie, and have got an old 
mare that has been balky off and on for six- 
teen years. 1 have traded her off more than 
twenty times, and had to take her back each 
time or have a lawsuit, and the first four 
lawsuits I had about her I got beat, so I 
had concluded not to trade her off any more. 
lread about that battery, and sent to Chi- 
cago and got one, and rigged it up in the 
bottom of a democrat wagon, and fixed the 
wire in the bit just as you said. One morn- 
ng, about a week ago, I hitched up the old 
mare to take a few cars of milk to the 
cheese factory, and I was afraid she wouldn’t 
balk so [ could cure her. I had more con- 
fidence in the electric cure than anything in 
the world, for two reasons: First, I have al- 
Ways found your paper a truthful one, and 
second, electricity cured me of inflammatory 
rheumatism, which was worse than any 
balky horse you ever saw. Well, I got al- 
most to the cheese factory, and the old mare 
balked. She had baiked there before, and 
all the neighbors and the hands at the fac- 
tory came out to tell me how to start her. 
1 told them to all stand back, and I would 
show them how to start a balky horse. 
They stood back and laughed and I touched 
the button with my foot, and I could see 
that the old mare got the shock, because 
she stuck up her ears and shook her head 

“Just as 1 stepped on the button again, to 
give her the second dose, she switched her 
tail around and caught the wire, which was 
quite slack. and wound it around her tail 
about four times, and my foot was on the 
button. O, how she kicked. I forgot to 
take my foot off the button, in the excite- 
ment, and kept the electric current going, 
and I hope to die if the air was not ful! of 
heels, and pieces of wegon, and milk cans, 
and me. She seemed to have the strength 
of a hundred horses, and it seemed to me as 
though the whole conveyance, horse and all, 
went over the trees as though carried by a 
cyclone. I and the wagon came down t, 
and then it began to hail milk cans and rain 
milk, and the old mare stood there with the 
copper wire wound around her tail, kicking 
and pawing milk cans, and tipping pieces of 
wagon on me. The boss of the cheese fac- 
tory got me by one leg and pulled me out of 
the wreck, and one of the nei "hbers got hold 
of the battery and pulled the wire off trom 
around the mare’s tail, and she went to eat- 
ing grass, and drinking some the milk that 
had collected in @ hole in the road, and they 
got me home, and I have been in bed éver 
since till this morning. I came in on the 
train to see what you would give to settle. 
I don’t want to be hard on any man that is 
struggling along to build up a business, but 
by gaul, it does seem to me there ought to 
be a responsibility somewhere for such out- 
rages.” 

The editor looked wise some more, and 
finally told the man that if he had not paida 
royalty to Edison for the use of the electric 
horse persuader, he was liable to be arrested 
ty a United Stutes Marshal and taken to 
New Jersey for trial on a charge of infringe- 
ment of a patent, and it would cost him 
thousands of dollars; so he concluded to 
keep still about it if the editor would, and 
he went off, after saying that he still had 
faith in the battery, if they could keep the 
wire from getting around the tail of the 
horse, and as he was going to take city 
boarders at his farm this summer, he would 
get some of them to practice on the old 
mare with the electric current.—[Peck’s Sun. 


A SPUNKY EDITRESS. 


HOW A NEW YORK LADY RAN A PAPER AND 
RAISED A FAMILY. 


The New Orleans hi a has the fol- 
lowing _— | eee: ars of the career 
of Mrs. Harriet N. Prewett, who was born in 
Stillwater, New York, and educated in the 
Willard Semi at ‘Troy: Ina tiny, cozy 
little cottage in Yazoo City, Miss., lives the 
first real newspaper woman in this country. 
Wisteria vines climb over the windows and 
low doorways, and magnolia trees cast 
graceful shadows over the wide, worn 

rches. Here in tiis quiet house lives Mrs. 

arriet N. Prewett, the oldest newspaper 
woman in this country. In 1848 Mrs. 
Prewett was left a widow, the most impor- 
tant of her possessions being three little 
children and a weekly newspaper, the Yazoo 
City Whig, afterwards the Banner. For 
more than fourteen years Mrs. Prewect was 
editress, proprietor, news editor, agent, 
bookkeeper, and mailing elerk for her spunky 
little paper. She also kept house, saw that 
things were tidy at home, and did the sew- 
ing and patching and mending and knitting 
for her three children. Her editorials were 
strong and fearless, and exercised strong in- 
fluence in Mississippi politics. Mrs. Prew- 
ett held out as long as she could against the 
extreme measure of secessien ; but when she 
did haul down her Union flag she became 
one of the boldest, bravest defenders of the 
Southern cause. At one time Mirs. Prewett 
had an editorial tilt with Mrs. Swisshelm, 
who was then running a paper in Massachu- 
setts, regarding the respective merits of 
their babies. At another time a Jackson 
(Miss.) editor, intending to be sarcastic, in- 
vited the editress of the Banner to put on 
her breeches and come over to Jackson and 
run the legislature, she having criticized 
some of the acts of the members. The edi- 
tress retorted that if the Jackson editor 


grown big enough to do it. Mrs. Prewett’s 
was the paper in the country to an- 
nounce the name of Millard Fillmore for the 
presidency. This brave, hard-working woman 
used to take her sewing to the office with 
her, and when interrupted by the proverbial 
fiends that haunted newspaper o 


‘Mr. Rogers is sick,’ I said. ‘He can’t |" 
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DAYS OF SLAVERY. 


and jump Jim Crow,” | sv 
sure my aunt’s kitchen cou 
him sufficient instruction. The kitchen was 
some distance from the house, and be will 
wonder how four kinds of hot bread for every 
breakfast and four hot meats for dinner 
could issue from it whea I tell en there 
was nothing like a stove on the w plan. 
tation. The most elaborate dinners were 
in the big, wide fire-place, fur- 
i with sits and iron pots and ovens. 
Besides these men there were two laundress- 
es, a dairywoman, two chambermaids and my 
aunt’s maid, all attended by satellites, sup- 
posed to be “larnin.’” Then a host of card- 
ers, spinners, weavers and seamstresses, for 
all woolen clothes were spun and woven and 
both woolen and cotton cut and made under 
my aunt’s personal supervision for the bun- 
dred slaves. As for the children, their cos- 
tume consisted in what was called a “Come- 
here-Cesar,” from an old family joxe that 
their one garment was shaped by the mis- 
tress’ calling to the first urchin she could 
catch, “Come here Cesar,” holding up & 
piece of unbleached cotton cloth to him and 
whacking it out the proper length and width. 
But when you remember that this carding, 
spinning, weaving, and making of clothes, 
summer and winter, was only one of the re- 
sponsibilities of Oakenwold’s mistress, you 
will not be surprised that my aunt should 
say her own freedom began when the siaves 
were turned loose to shift for themselves. 
The negroes lived in two settlements, “the 
quarters” and “the woods quarters.” All 
who were employed at or about the house 
lived in log cabins in one corner of the lawn; 
this was the quarters. The field hands had 
a settlement of such cabins in the woods, and 
a few favored house-servants had 
buildings in the rear of the “great house.” 
I take it for granted that these cabins were 
not models of neatness, but it might have 
been mighty clean dirt, for my recollection 
is that sickness was rare among them and 
they lived to a most tiresome ol age. 
Indeed, their old age was one of the sad 
things in their condition. They were not 
ee for as soon as & woman got too 
old for field work she was put to taking care 


I| of the very old people and the little children. 


Constantly baskets of “white folks’ vittals” 
went from the family table to these old crea- 
tures, in addition to their regular rations, 
while the mistress and her children made 
frequent, sometimes daily, visits to their 
cabins. But it was sad for all that. Their 
children and grandchildren kept very little 
affection for the old people ¢ is was their 
heathenism cropping out !)and the old minds 
never trained or furnished in youth, sank 
into a sort of stupor when they had to lay 
aside work. It was only now and then that 
they held on to any realization in a hereaf- 
ter. 
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THE SONG OF THE EDITORS. 


The builders of cities, of worlds are we, 

The unnamed scribes, and of unknown worth; 
For we are the k nsmen of Progress, and he 

The one prince we honor the whole wide earth. 
Nor gold, nor glory, nor name we claim— 

We ask but the right, unfettered to fight; 

To name a wrong by its shameless name, 

To slay the wrong for the love of the right. 


The sentries of cities, of worlds are we, 

Each standing alone on his high watch tower; 
We are looking away to the land, to the sea; 

We have only a lamp in the midnight hour. 
Then leave us the right to fight or to fall, 
As God may will, in the front of the fight, 
Unchallenged, unquestioned for the good of all, 
For the truth that lives,fer the love of the right- 


<he givers of glory to nations are we, 
The builders of shatts and of monuments 
To soldiers and daring great men of the sea; 
But we are the homeless, strange dwellers in 
tents, 
With never a tablet or high built stone, 
Yet what care we who go down in the fight, 
Though we live unnamed, though we die un- 
known, 
If only we live and we die for the right. 


There are brighter things in this world than gold ; 
There are nobler things in this world than 
name— 

To silently do with your deeds untold, 
To silently die unnoised to fame. 
Then forth to the fight, unnamed and alone 

Let us lead the world to its destined beight; 
Enough to know, if this be known, 

We live and we die alone for the right. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER'S FINAN- 
CIERING. 


Daniel Webster’s financiering is the sub- 
ject of many anecdotes at Washington, and 
one of them thus describes how he one day 
assisted his friend Rufus Choate. Choate 
needed $500 and he applied to Mr. Web- 
ster. ‘Five hundred dollars!’ says Web- 
ster. ‘No, [ haven’t that amount, but I will 
get it for you, Choate.’ The latter was glad 
to hear it, and would wait. ‘Draw your 
note,’ said Webster, ‘I'll sign it and bring 
you the money. While you are about it 
make the note for a thousand; a thousand 
is as easy to get as five hundred.’ Mr. 
Choate said that five hundred was all he 
needed. ‘I'l! take the other five hundred,’ 
said Webster. The note was drawn and Mr. 
Webster, taking his cane, went into the 
avenue. ‘Good morning, Mr. Corcoran, 
good morning,’ said he, as he entered the 
great banking house which was the fiscal 
agent of the government. ‘Good morning, 
Mr. Secretary,’ said the great banker in the 
blandest manner. ‘What is it I can do for 
this morning, Mr. Secretary?’ Mr. 

ebster was secretary of state at the time. 
‘A little favor for my friend Choate. He 
wants a little money and I told him I thought 
I could get it for him. A thousand, I be- 
lieve he made his note for,’ passing the 
paper to the banker. There was no such 
thing as hesitating, much less declining, and 
so the banker was only happy to accommo- 
dace the head of Mr. Fillmore’s administra- 
tion. The gold was laid out in two equal 
piles at Mr. Webster’s request. 
one in each pocket and with one of the bows 
which Mr. Webster only could give, he de- 
arted. ‘Here, Choate, here is the five 
undred,’ said the great expounder, enter- 
ing where Choate was waiting. ing 
him the gold Mr. Webster resumed his 
reading where he had been interrupted by 
Choate’s entrance. It is further stated that 
Mr. Corcoran has in his collection of auto- 
graphs a note for $1000 signed by Rufus 
Choate and indorsed by Daniel Webster.— 
[Perley’s Reminiscences. 





IMPORTANT PERSON AGES. 


Two young ladies of Terre Haute were 
returning from California. The parlor car 
was crowded with passengers. Ata small 
station a woman ir. showy attire entered and 
demanded a whole section. It was not to 
be had, and the conductor, brakeman, porter 
and cook, who seemed to be impressed with 
the new passenger’s importance, were all 
ainfully exercised to know where to put her. 
he cause of all this commotion was yv 
blonde, very large, very richly clothed, and 
very swell. When it seemed impossible to 
get her a whole section, or even half a one, 
she turned to the young ladies and said: 
“ Will you consent to take the upper berth 
of your section and let me have the lower P” 
“ Sorry we can’t oblige you,” replied one of 
the pink-cheeked fairies; “but really we’ 
referto keep the lower berth ourselves.’ 
hen the big blonde straightened herself up, 
threw ineff»ble contempt and importance into 
her pale eyes and said : “ Perhaps you don’t 
know who I am?” “No, we don’t,” replied 
the Terre Haute girl in a tone of serene in- 
difference. “I will tell you,” ssid the 
woman of silk and jewels. “I am Mrs. 
Colonel Dunlevy Wicker-Sham (Dunlevy 
Wicker-Sham is known all along that end of 
the road as the bonanza man—bushels of 
money, so much that he needa no more.”) 
“Are you, indeed,” replied the Hoosier 
maiden. “Perhaps you don’t know who I 
am?” Mme. Bonanza’s face said that she 
didn’t, and also that she had some cur osity. 
“ Well, [am Mrs. General Grant.” “ And 
I,” said her companiun, who had hitherto 
kept silent, “am Queen Victoria.”—(Boston 
Couriér. 
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work. In ber own room walls and ceilings|60 rushed down Wentworth avenue, and a 
are deftly covered with the pictures cut from| Texas cow-boy 


named Sweeny, who had 


in the history | come to the city with the animals, followed 
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BY AN OLD BIRD. 
Boy, dost thou hope to win her? 
Cease thy sighing! 
Eat a good hearty dinner, 
Love defying! 
Let all thy thought tonight of her go free, 
Tomorrow all her thoughts shall tarn to thee! 


Man, dost thou hope to hoid her? 
No more kneeling! 
Shrug thy derisive shoulder, 
Prove unfeeling ! 
Se, as she deems thy passion doth decay, 
Her love for thee shall strengthen day by day. 
—[(T. R. Sullivan, in Life. 





In the old Henry Clay mansion at Ash- 
land, Ky., Rev. Dr. Ireneus Prime has been 
enjoying a “high tea.” He says that the 
fashionable families of Lexington and its vi- 
cinity, in full evening dress, were assembled 
for a social party; the halls, libraries and sa- 
lons of the manor house were thrown open, 
and the ts circulated freely and pleas- 
antly. Tea was served with “abundant re- 
freshment besides,” music enlivened the 
scene, the young people enjoyed themselves 
greatly, and “it is very rare indeed, in any 
city or in any — that so much beauty, 
gracefulness, ease of manner, with refine- 
ment and courtesy, are to be seen.” 


(9 it is proposes to put up a monument 
or statue to the memory of Francis Scott 
Key, author of “The Star Spangied Banner'y 
His grave is in an obscure corner of the 
cemetery at Frederick, Md., neglected and 
overgrown with bushes. But that is not 
the place for a monument,—it should be at 
Fort McHenry, where he saw the flag “by 
the dawn’s early light.” 








———— 


| Tnecdotes. 


SNR NO Oe rere re rere rar ere rere, 


te Rural scenery. Gent from city. “ But 
where the deuce is the scenery? What in 
thunder is there to look at?” Farmer (in- 
dignantly). “ Why, the new barn, It’s a 
perfect beauty.”—| Harper’s Bazar. 

ta “ What's the value of your personal 
property, old man?” asked a tax assessor of 
& negro. “ What yer wanter know dat fur ?” 
“So we'll know how much to make you 
pay.” “ My stuff dun paid fer, sah!” “ Yes, 
but you'll have to pay taxes on your house- 
hold goods.” “Da tsxed me enough in de 
fast place, sah. Ain’t gwine ter pay no 
mo’!” “If you don’t you can’t vote at the 
nest election!” “ Allright. Da don’t count 
my vote nohow. Goon somewhar and tax 
a man fur habin de rheumatis.”—{ Arkansaw 
Traveller. 


tar “ What do you think of the mountain 
gorges, Mr. Spicer?” asked Mise Ladybird 
of her neighbor at the hotel table. “ Well,” 
said the other thougittully as he looked 
about him, “1 think that old anaconda at 
the head of the table has gorged himselt 
about up to his collar button. One plate 
more of strawberries will keep that un- 
wholesome child opposite up all night with 
the colic and give the country doctor a job. 
The way that Dutch-built dowager is loading 
up must increase the hopes of her heirs 
amazingly, and if that red-faced man does 
not cut his throat eating with his knife he 
will probably die of apoplexy before the 
evening train gets in.” 


ta” The following conversation is reported 
to have lately taken place between a minis- 
ter and a widow—both of Aberdeen. The 
widow, who called upon the minister, 


something which oppressed her, at which the 
reverend gentleman, wishing to hurry mat- 
ters, exclaimed, “ My good woman, you see 
I can be of no service to you till you tell me 
what it is that troubles you.” “ Well, sir, 
I'm thinkin’ o’ getting married again.” “ Oh, 
that is it! Let me see; that is pretty fre- 
quent—surely. How many husbands have 
you had?” “Well, sir,” she replied, in a 
tone less of sorrow than of bitterness, “ this 
is the fourth ; I’m sure there’s nae wamman 
been sae tormented wi’ a set o’ deein’ men.” 














Superior to any family Medicine. 


Purifies the Blood, Renovates 
and Invigorates the Whole Sys- 
tem. 

ITS MEDICINAL PROPERTIES ARE 


Alterative, Tonic, Solvent and 
Diuretic 


carefully-selected barks, roots and herbs, and so 
strongly concentrated thatit will effectually icate 
from the sys em every taint of Serefuala, Scref- 
ulous Hamor. Tamors, Cancer, Cancer- 
eus Humer, Erysipelas, Salt eum, 
Syphilitic Diseases, Canker, Faintness 
at the St Ih, and all di that arise from 
impure blood. Sciatica, Enflammatery aod 
Chronic Bheumatism, Neuraigia, t 
and Spinal Complaints, can only be effectually 
cured through the blood. 

For Ulcers and wy Diseases of the 
Skin, Pustuales, ples, Bloetches, 
Boils, Tetter, Scaldhead and Ringworm, 
VecrtTine has never failed to effect a permanent 
cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidaey Com- 
laints, Dropsy, Female Weakness, 
ucorrhora, arnsing from internal ulceration, 
and uterine diseases and General Debility, 
VecGErTIne acts directly upon the causes of these 
complaints. It invigorates and strengthens the 
whole system, acts upon the secretive organs, ~y 4 
= : ion, cures ul i and regulates the 
weis. 


Mabitual Cos- 
f th 








faction as the VuerTIne. 
cleanses all of the organs, and possesses a contro! 
power over the nervous system. 
The remarkable cures effected by VaerTiwx have 
induced many physicians and a whom we 
know, to 
In fact, Vsertine is the best remedy yet discov- 
ered for the above diseases, and is the only reliable 
LOOD PURIFER yet placed before the 


Vegetine 


is THE BEST 
Spring and Summer Medicine. 


Vogetine is Sold by all Draggists. 
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SCROFULA 


and all scrofulons diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, 
Eczema, Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Car- 
buncles, Boils, and of the Skin, 
are the direct result of an impure state of the 
blood, 

To cure these diseases the blood must be puri- 
fied, and restored to a healthy and natural condi- 
tion, AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has for over forty 





mors, enriches and strengthens the blood, removes 
all traces of mercurial treatment, and proves iv 
self a complete master of all scrofulous diseases. 


one ati me roubles oe 
“Som ths I t u- 
lous cores Teapeth as legs. 1 ere 
dadly swo! ini 


eharged ve r. 
Every remedy I tried fai until I used AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA, of which J have now taken three 


bottles, 1 

very for 1 

me. ours fe 
148 Sullivan St., New York, June 24, 1882. 

lt, All persons interested are invited to 

s Hide ot 40 mabe bath Be the Rev. Z. 

Biren wit to 


la, not in the nal lady, but in 
> only eure ‘his 14 
knowledge. 


Sit ciate 
Ayer’s SarSaparilla 


and action of 


Dr. J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5. 








ny and killed 25 or 30 in a little time. 


‘home easily made. Costly 


@ Week, $12 a" ¥ 
yy & Co., Augusta, Me. 





ve ran together down to Fourteenth street, 


seemed desirous of relieving her mind of 


VecEtTineis made exclusively from the juices of 


tema, no medicine has ever given such perfect satis- 
It purifies the blood, 


rescribe and use it in their own families. 


CHEAPEST 
B FAMILY US 

from one to twenty 
PAIN with one thorou 


how violent or excruciating the pain th 

Bed-ridden, eaem, Celog ied, non yaaie 
or prostrated with disease may suffer, RADWatg 
READY IEF will afford instant ‘ease. “2S 


MINUTE REMEDY. 


pain dad Gane don tend not HOURS, to relieve 


Inflammation ofthe Kidne 
mationeof the 


to relieve 
al , 
th NO Water 


a Sere Caterrh,LnSeen 
eothache 1 
tiem, Cold Chills, Aguctcn, 

b» w 
iL Cola 
. Back er 


MALARIA 


AN ETS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND AGUE, 


FEVER AND AGUE cured for £0 cents. Th 
is not a remedial agent in this world that wi). * 
Fever and Ague,and all other Malarious pi" 
Scarlet, T hoid, Yellow, and other Fever (aided i 
BADWAY'S PILLS,) ‘so quickly »- ” 


Radway’s Ready Relief, 


It will in a few moments, when taken according ; 
the directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomech 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Diarrhwa, Dyson 
Colic, Wind in the Bowels, and all Interna) Pains ™ 

Travellers should always carry a bott\>./- 
way’s Ready Relief with them. A f ; 
water will prevent sickness or pains from ; 
water. Itis better than French Brandy or 
@ stimulant. ‘ 

Miners and Lumbermen should always be 
vided with it. 


CAUTION. 


All remedial ents capable of destroying 
an overdose should be avoided. Morphine, opiy 
strychnine, arnica, hyosciamus, and other power 
remedies, do at certain times, in very small 4 
relieve the patient during their action in the system 
But perhaps the second dose, if repeated, m 
gravate and increase the suffering, and an 7 
cause death. There is no necessity for us 
uncertain agents when a positive remedy 
way’s Ready Relief will stop the most excruciati, 
pain quicker, without entailing the least difficulty » 
either infant or adult. 


Rapway’s Reavy Rewier is the only remed 
agent in vogue that will instantly stop pain. i 
Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


HEALTH 1S WEALTH, 
Health of Body is Wealth ot Min 


RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN 


RESOLVENT 
THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, 
clear skin. If you would have 
bones sound, and without caric 
ion fair, use 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resolvent- 


A GRATEFUL RECOGNITION. 


“Tocure a CHRONIC or long standing disease | 
truly a victory inthe healing art; that reasonin 
power that clearly discerns DEFECT ands 
remedy ; that restores step by step —by deg 

body which has been slowly attacked and 

by an insidious disease, not only commands our 
spect, but deserves our gratitude. Dr. Radway bss 
furnjshed mankind with that wonderful remedy, B 
way’'s Sarsaparillian Resolvent, which accom; 


strong bone and 4 
your flesh firm, your 


this result, and suffering humanity, who dr at 
existence of pain and disease, through lone days and 
long nights, owe him their gratitude ' 
Messenger. 


FALSE AND TRUE 


We extract from Dr. Radway’s “ Treatise on Dis 
ease and Its Cure” as followg; 


LIST OF DISEASES CURED BY 


RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


Chronic Skin Diseases, Pimples, Blotches, E 

tions on the Face, Boils, Old Sores, 

Bone, Humors of the Blood, Scrotulo 

Bad or Unnatural Habit ef Body, 

Venereal, Fever Sores, Chronic or ( 

Rheum, Rickets, White Swelli 

Uterine Affections, Cankers, (la 

Nodes, Wasting and Decay of the Body, Tu 

Dyspepsia, Kidoey and Bladder Diseases, Chrome 
eumatism and Gout, Consumption, ‘ 

Calculous Deposits, and varieties o! « 

to which sometimes are given sp § nam 

We assert that there is no knownr 
sesses the curative power over these diseas 
Radway’s Resolvent furnishes. It cures § 
step, surely from the foundation, 4 s 
in,ured parts to their sound conditi« 

OF THE BODY ARE STOPPED, and 

supplied to the system, from which new materia} 
formed. This is the first corrective power of had 
way’s Resolvent. 

In cases where the system has been salivated, ane 
Mercury, Quicksilver, Corrosive Sublimat 
cumulated and become deposited inthe bor 
etc., causing caries of the bones, rickets, 
atures, contortions, white swell 
etc., the SARSAPARILLA will resolv« 
posits and exterminate the virus of the disess 
the system. 

If those who are taking these med 
cure of Chronic, Scrofulous or k 
however slow may be the cure, “! 
find their general health improving, th } 
weight increasing, or even keeping its own, NN 
sure sign that the cure is progressing 
eases the patient either gets better 
virus of the disease is not 
and driven from the blo 
to undermine the con mm. As soon 
SARSAPARILLA makes the patient ~ fee: 
every hour you will grow better, 
health, strength and flesh. 


OVARIAN TUMORS. 


The removal of the tumors by Radway’s 
is now so certainly estalished that what was o 
considered almost miraculous is now # common hy 
ognized fact by all parties. Witness the ae . 

annab P. Knapp, Mrs. C. Krapf, Mrs. d } 
and Mrs. P. D. Hendrix, published in our A mene 
for 1879; also that of Mrs. ©. 5. Bibbins, in 8 
present edition of our “ False and True. 

One bottle contains more of the activ } 
Medicines than any other preparation. Jake 
Teaspoonfal doses, while others require ( 
times as much. 

@ne Dollar Per Bottle. 


RADWAY’S 


REGULATING Pil 


16, 
erfect Purgatives, Soothing Aperie® 
we Without Pain, Always Heliable 
and Natural in their overation: 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel: 


h sweet 
«be 





» Biliousaess, 
f App>rtite, Fever 


ments of the Internal Viscera. 

a perfect cure, Purely Vegetable, 

mercury, mineral or deleterious drugs. sist 
aa Observe the fellowing symptoms res’™ 

from diseases of the digestive organs. 

Constipatidbn, Inward Piles, Fullness 0! 

im the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nav* 

burn, Disgust of Food, Fullness or Ww 

Stomach, Sour Eractations, Sinking or Flu 

the Meart, Choking or Suffering Sensations ' 

lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or 

fore the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the 

ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of th« Bk! ides 

Eyes, Painin the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Su 

Flushes of Heat, Burninginthe Flesh. 
A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will !ré 

system from all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 cents per Box. 
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—FROM THE— 
HON. THURLOW WEED, 
Endorsing Dr. Radway's R- R. B- Reme’ 


dies- — 
AFTER USING THEM FOR SEVERAL kM , 
New York, Jan. 4, yest 
Dear Stn—Having for several years Ut" vice 
medicines, doubtfully at first, but after exper - : 
their efficacy, with full confidence, it '* a, pn 
pleasure than a duty to thankfully acknowledge iis 
advantage we have derived from them. The 
are resorted to as often as occasion requires: sie 
always with the desired effect. The Ready 4 
can not be better described than it is by it* meet 
We apply the liniment frequent y and freely, ® 
invarlebiy finding Go pein’ “ relief. 


raly yours, > on 
(Signed) 7 THURLOW WEED. 
ps fiw 


We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
am which may be named : 

pe and 


rue, - ” 
“Radway on Irritable Urethr®, 

“ Badway en S&crofula,” -" 
and others relating to different classes of diseas 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


READ ‘‘FALSE AND Lip ay 
Send a letter stampto BADWA ¥ : 
Be. 32 Weeren, rmer Church Stree* 
Hew aformation worth thousands willbesent you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. sad 
can Ro pehetnre oR EMED 


uarante 
“ ‘aY’s oldestablished R.R. R. REM <7 
the base 


i worthless imitations of Sa pe 


‘ Reliefs an 
Se saktoienoar tans seetbhatthe nas 
Badway "' is on what you buy. 








s, and your complex. 
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SUMMER FEEDING OF MILCH C 


The climate of New England is su4 
there are very few seasons which a 
enough to keep pastures in good co 
from the opening to the close. Th 
often one or two months s0 dry t 

on high land ceases to gro\ 
compelling the cattle to eat the gras 
it has been dried hard in the sun. 
milch. cows are brought to such fee 
not only lose flesh, but they shrin 
milk, and cause serious loss to the f 
who often relies principally on milk 
cash income. 

In former years when the farmer k 
two or three cows principally to 
milk, butter, and cheese for his own 
the shrinkage of milk did not affect 
seriously as now, especially those | 
who keep from fifteen to thirty co 
such the shrinkage of a quart a day 
cow not only makes serious ‘nroads 
monthly receipts, but it makes troub 
his customers, who, during hot a! 
weather, demand quite as much but 
milk as during the cool wet season, 
make bitter complaint if the farmer d 
bring the usual supply. 

The loss arising from several w 
short feed by reason of drouth, has j 
many good farmers to make some pr 
for bridging over the season of dri 
planting such crops as will grow 
even during dry weather for feed 
cows night and morning when the p 
do not furnish all that they want. 
advantages are geined by this p 
First, it enables him to keep up a 
flow of milk. Second, it prevents hi 
from losing flesh, and third, he is 
keep more cows on the same land. I 
who have been short of good pastur 
have, by feeding their cows ina dr 
been gradually led into the soiling 
by increasing their stock of cows, anc 
same time decreasing the number of « 
pasture land. They find by practice 
raising cultivated crops and feedir 
out, it requires less land to feed a co 
if the cow be permitted to run over t 
and feed herself, and also by the soili 
tem the iand is more easily kept up i 
condition ; but when the farmer ha 
pastures that will keep his cows well 
five months of the warm season, it 
doubt asa rule better for him to fee 
night and morning during the time « 
feed, than to attempt to feed them 
the entire season; but if he is to ne 
feed them when the grass becomes 
and let them «shrink in both flesh ar 
it isa question if it would not be b 
soil feed them throughout the entire 
and thus prevent the shrinkage. 

As the farmer never knows whe 
feed is coming, he has to be prepare 
various crops ripening at different 
that can be dried for winter use wi 
wanted to feed out green. July and J 
are frequently the months for short te 
sometimes September and October 
months for dry pastures. Barley ar 
if not sown too early, make a goo: 
crop to feed out in July and August 
though barley does not yield so large 
as Oats, it is by many farmers prefer 
Oats, and is believed to make more 
but oats make an excellent feed fo: 
cows that come home from a short p 
The great trouble with barley and « 
they are not in the right condition 
and feed out green but a short time | 


are allsown at the same time, and ¢ 
for a succession of crops is more ex} 
88 well as inconvenient. Following 
crops may be named Hungarian; t! 
a grown thick as it should t 
ma an excellent feed for cows, w 
cut green and at once fed out, or dr 
Winter use; but if it ie sown thin, 

Straw is coarse, it is not very g 

Out except when green, therefog 
always best to sow five pecks of » 
acre, 





After Hungarian comes Indian cor: 
has been largely used as summer { 
milch cows in time of short feed, an: 
crop that can be kept growing for 
weeks after being high enough to cu 
whatever may have been said in fa 
Green corn, practice does not prove i 
80 good rs some other crops, espec 
cut when half grown ; it does not cont 
nutriment in proportion to its bulk a 
other crops do, and when fully gro 
stalke are so large, unless plante 
thitk, the cows will not eat it 
Planted thick enough to make it sm 
not so nutritious. But with all of t 

ions, green corn fodder is often v 
ceptable to feed out to cows when the 
to the barn at night half full. ‘th 
large quantities which can be grown 
Scre is very much in its favor, as is a 
ease with which it is grown, it requiri 
Very little labor, and the crop rarely 
be good. 


up cl 


Following the corn crop comes th 
bage, which some of our best farmers 
to be one of the most desirable cro 

w for milch cows; it is claimed ¢ 
&t the proper time it will not inj 
flavor of the milk in the least, and th 
Product of an aore is equalled by few 
P- 


cro 
These who have moist low land ne 
barn often give thei: cows a feed of 
at night when they come from a 
Pasture. As this is the most natural 
it is equal to any mentioned 
only those who are favd 
that can use this crop gree 
It is s0 easily cured it is val 
i the use of it will red 
mow which must be re 


cain in oF some othe: 


land. 
animals in the best and 





